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ARTICLE I. 
REMARKS ON DR. ROGET’S OBJECTIONS TO PHRENOLOGY.* 


Having recently met with a copy of Roget’s “Outlines of Phy- 
siology, with an Appendix on Phrenology,” I turned with consider- 
able interest to the Appendiz, to see in what manner the science of 
the brain had been treated, by so distinguished a personage as the 
weretary to the Royal Society, professor of physiology in the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, author of a Bridgewater Treatise, d&c. 
The American editor of the work informs us, that the author is a 
vell-known unbeliever in phrenology, and that his published objec- 
‘ions to the doctrine have been regarded as too cogent to be per- 
mitted to pass unheeded :—wherefore it may fairly be presumed that 
these objections are fraught with all the cogency of which the argu- 
ments on that side of the question are susceptible. 

I have read them with some care and attention,—as a mere 
amateur inquirer after truth and information, without any pretension 
oan intimate acquaintance with the details of phrenological science, 
—and I must say, that I was forcibly impressed with what seemed 
to me a disposition in the writer to evade the main points, or funda- 
mental principles of the doctrine, and to resort to doubts and cavil- 
lings, concerning the accuracy of subordinate facts and inferences, 


*The above communication was prepared for the Journal, before the writer 
inew that an article on the same subject was then in type. But as these remarks 
(iffer essentially, in many respects, from those in the article already presented, and 
vill afford our readers new evidence of the weakness, fallacy, and inconsistency of 
Dr. Roget’s objections to phrenology—who may fairly be considered the representa- 
ive of many others—we deem the communication well worthy of publication. 
The quotations from Dr, Roget’s own work on physiology are quite appropriate, 
tad savour somewhat of phrenology.—Ep. 
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as taught, or suggested, by the advocates of phrenology. The 
whole tenor of Dr. Roget’s Appendix reminded me of those adroit 
efforts which we often witness among gentlemen of the bar, when 
they , find the palpable evidence of a case against them, and are 
driven to the necessity of attacking and mystifying incidental 
matters, or of appealing to popular prejudices, in order to confuse 
the apprehensions of the jury, and divert their attention from the 
real merits of the question at issue. The expedient is ingenious 
enough, but it is somewhat musty ; and, at the present day, is rather 
obsolete, among reputable investigators of scientific truth. If I un. 
derstand any thing of the doctrines of phrenology, they are based on 
these positions: namely, that the cerebral system (i. e. the brain, with 
its elongations and ramifications) is the organ, or series of organs, 
on which all the intellectual phenomena are dependent, and by 
means of which all the operations of the mind are performed; that 
the native powers, capacity, and character of the intellect, depend 
upon the size, form, texture, and condition of the cerebral system; 
and hence, that the various developements of that system, as indi- 
cated to our senses, afford the means of ascertaining, to a certain 
extent, the intellectual character of the individual to whom it belongs. 

The phrenologists aver, for instance, that the cerebral develope- 
ments, in the man of intellect, and in the congenital idiot, are so 
palpably distinct and constant, that no man of observation can have 
failed to notice the fact, and no candid man can refuse to acknow- 
ledge it; and yet, it seems to me, if the opponents of the doctrine 
concede thus much, they virtually yield the whole ground—for the 
question then shrinks to a mere dispute about details. The phreno- 
logists also allege, that the various characters of individuals are indi- 
cated (with more or less certainty, according to circumstances) by 
the conformation of their respective heads; and that each particular 
conformation is owing to the size and active energy of corresponding 
portions of the encephalon—which portions are generally considered 
as so many distinct organs, or instruments, of the different intellectual 
faculties and sentiments. 

These points are so many questions of fact and inference, to be 
determined by multiplied observation or legitimate deduction, and 
not by the preconceptions of Dr. Gall, nor the prejudices of Dr. 
Roget. If the structure and condition of the cerebral system has 
any connection with, or influence over, the grade and character of 
the intellect, it seems to me to be neither irrational, nor illogical to 
suppose there may be some foundation for the doctrines of phreno- 
logy. How far they are true, or to what extent they may yet be 
satisfactorily established, remains to be ascertained, by careful © 
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observation. Dr. Roget, however, pronounces the whole affair, 
without any qualification, to be a “ pretended science.” 

I propose to notice, in my desultory way, a few of his objections; 
and this I do, chiefly in the hope that it may induce some master- 
hand, among the contributors to the American Phrenological Journal, 
to take up the subject, and do it full and complete justice. 

In the first place, then—as I have already intimated—Dr. Roget 
does not fully and explicitly meet the preliminary question, whether 
the brain be, or be not, the organ of the mind. The inference, from 
the tenor of his objections, would seem to be that he holds the nega- 
tive. If so, why does he blink the question? Why not meet the 
phrenologists manfully, at the threshold of the inquiry, and deny 
them the basis of their system? By courageously denying, wholly 
and at once, the functions usually ascribed to the brain, he would 
greatly abridge the discussion. But he merely says, that “ nothing 
like direct proof has been given that the presence of any particular 
part of the brain is essentially necessary to the carrying on of the 
operations of the mind. The truth is,” he continues, “ that there is 
nota single part of the encephalon which has not, in one case or other, 
been impaired, destroyed, or found defective, without any apparent 
change in the sensitive, intellectual, or moral faculties.” He then 
refers to records of cases which are alleged to bear upon this point. 
We have not the means of testing the validity of these “ cases ;” but 
if it be true, that “‘any particular part” of the brain can be dispensed 
with, it would be curious and satisfactory to know why every par- 
ticular part of such an anomalous organ might not be spared, with- 
out impairing the “ operations of the mind.” At all events, why not 
give us an intimation how many of those “ particular parts”—if any— 
are essentially necessary to the functions of intellect? Time was, 
we are told, that when the brains were out, the man would die; but 
it would seem, from Dr. Roget’s researches, that the “ operations of 
the mind” are not quite so dependent on the cerebral organs. 

The doctor finds a “ mass of facts” which, in his view, are abun- 
dantly sufficient to overturn the fundamental proposition of the 
phrenologists. He treats with disdain the “feeble attempts of Dr. 
Spurzheim” to impeach the evidence afforded by those facts; but 
when phrenologists presume to talk about “facts,” in support of their 
side of the question, he coolly observes, * we venture only to express 
doubts as to the reality of these facts!” This is, indeed, a very con- 
clusive mode of conducting the argument—to say nothing of its 
courtesy and fairness! No doubt, if the phrenologists admit a]l the 
doctor’s facts, and surrender all their own, he will get on triumph- 
antly with his side of the controversy. I incline to think, however, 
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that questions of fact—either in real or “ pretended science”—vyil] 
scarcely be allowed to rest on the mere assertions or opinions of par- 
tisan disputents. Men who seek for truth, will be apt to observe 
and Verify facts for themselves; and even if the “ operations of the 
mind” may be carried on without any particular portion of brain, it 
is altogether likely that some minds, in conducting their operations, 
will require a portion of evidence more satisfactory than mere cavil- 
lings, or prejudiced statements. No honest man can desire to believe 
any thing but the truth. Let the truth, then, be fairly and diligently 
sought for, by a careful observation and a candid scrutiny of all 
facts, or alleged facts, which bear upon the question at issue. 

Dr. Roget scouts the allegation of Spurzheim, that “every one 
feels that he thinks by means of his brain ;” and adds, “ we doubt 
much if any one has naturally that feeling.” Whether we have this 
feeling “naturally,” or whether it be acquired, it might be pre- 
sumptuous, in the face of such a doubt, to undertake to decide; but 
it is an exceedingly prevalent opinion, on this side the Atlantic, that 
we have a consciousness, or “feeling,” that our thinking transactions 
are performed in, or by means of, the brain. Some of us find much 
thinking to be rather a fatiguing business; and after a laborious pro- 
cess of that kind, we are apt to be troubled with headach, and other 
evidences of a tired and over-exercised brain: in other words, we 
have, either “ naturally” or artificially, a “ feeling” that the cerebral 
system has been actively employed. How they do their thinking in 
the royal institutions of Great Britain—whether by means of their 
brains, or by what other viscus—the doctor has not condescended to 
inform us. ' 

But let us advert, briefly, to the evidences furnished by Dr. Roget 
himself, that the brain, or cerebral system, is entitled to be con- 
sidered as our thinking apparatus. When not engaged in controvert- 
ing the doctrines of phrenology, he appears to be more ingenuous in 
his statements. In his “Outlines of Physiology,” he tells us that 
“the functions of sensation, of voluntary motion, and of thought, are 
those which establish our mental connections with the external 
world; which enable us to acquire a knowledge of the existence and 
properties of the material objects that surround us; which awaken 
in us the operations of our own minds; which bring us in communi- 
cation with other intellectual and sentient beings; and which enable 
us to react on matter, to exercise over it the dominion of the will, 
and to influence the condition of other beings which, like us, have 
received the gift of life, of sensation, and of intellect.” He further 


says, that “of the existence of our own sensations, ideas, thoughts, . 


and volitions, we have the highest degree of evidence that human 
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knowledge can admit—that of our own consciousness.” He does not 
tell us whether we have this consciousness “ naturally,” or how; but 
he proceeds to inform us, that “ the nervous system” (which is part 
and parcel of the cerebral system) “is the name given to that assem- 
blage of organs which perform the important functions of which we 
are now speaking. ‘The primary office of the fibres composing that 
system appears to be to transmit certain affections, which we may 
call impressions, from one part of that system to another; and more 
particularly to convey them both to and from that particular part of 
the brain, the affections of which give rise to sensation, and accom- 
pany our menta/ operations.” This language seems to countenance 
the idea of the phrenologists, that the brain kas something to do 
with the mental operations. But hear him again. “Such, then,” 
says he, “ being the physiological connections which exist between 
the physical changes taking place in the brain, and the passive 
phenomena of the mind, it is not an unreasonable supposition, that 
the voluminous mass of the cerebral substance which, in the human 
brain especially, has been superadded to the medulla oblongata, or to 
the immediate physical seat of sensation, is in some way subservient 
to that astonishing range of intellect, and combination of mental 
faculties, which are found in man. We may conjecture, also, with 
much appearance of probability,’’ he continues, “that in the lower 
animals, the intellectual endowments, which mark several of the more 
intelligent races, are connected with similar, though inferior, erpan- 
sions of cerebral substance.” If the doctor had not told us other- 
wise, in his Appendix, I should have inferred from all this, that he 
held some, at least, of the doctrines of that “ pretended science,” 
called phrenology! “All the mental phenomena,” he further 
observes, ‘‘in which the mind is passive, have been referred by 
metaphysicians to the principle of association, and consequently may, 
in as far as this principle is concerned, be connected with the 
physical changes above noticed. Hence we find the memory, which 
is the direct result of that law, is more especially liable to be 
impaired by certain physical states of the brain, such as those 
induced by severe concussion, by fevers, and by the progress of age.” 
Now, what is all this, I should like to know, but the language and 
doctrine of the phrenologists ? 

“That certain physical changes,” says Dr. R., “take place in 
some portion or other of the cerebral mass, in connection with various 
mental changes, we have the clearest evidence; but of the nature of 
these physical changes we are wholly ignorant, nor does the present 
state of our information afford a shadow of hope that we shall ever 
gain any more precise knowledge of them.” So says the doctor, 
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and it may all be true; though it is by no means prudent or safe for 
any man, in view of the wonderful advances already made in science, 
to undertake to set “precise” limits to human attainments. Dr. 
Lardner committed a mistake of that sort, when he undertook to 
determine the ne plus ultra of steam navigation. But, admitting 
that we may not hope to gain a precise knowledge of “ the nature” 
of those phenomena, does that go to demonstrate that the powers 
and capacity of the brain, to perform and promote intellectual 
operations, may not be ascertained, to some extent, by observing the 
connection of those powers with certain developements and con- 
ditions of that organ? If it does not, then is it premature—to say 
the least—to denounce phrenology as a “ pretended science.” 

Dr. Roget, in another passage of his “Outlines,” says expressly, 
that “the brain has been very justly regarded as the organ of the 
mind ; that is, the corporeal instrument invariably employed in the 
operations of the mind.” Now, if the character of an operation may 
be in any mode, or degree, influenced by the condition of the organ, 
or instrament, which performs it—and if the condition or capacity of 
the organ can be ascertained, by observation of its size, form, or 
texture—then may phrenology be true, to a certain extent. If some 
itinerant pretenders—more familiar with human credulity than with 
the animal economy—undertake to teach more than is accurately 
known, that is the misfortune of the infant science, not its fault; and 
it is a misfortune, moreover, from which some of its elder sisters are 
not yet wholly exempt. 

One more paragraph may be quoted, in this connection, from 
Roget’s Physiology. ‘The affections of the mind,” says he, “are 
very various and complicated; a great multitude of ideas and asso- 
ciations are treasured up in it, and constitute a variety of powers, of 
faculties, of propensities, of instincts, and of passions. The con- 
formation of the brain, which is the organ of the mind, is also very 
complex, and appears to consist of an assemblage of different parts, 
constructed evidently with extreme refinement, and arranged with 
great care, and with very elaborate design. The idea naturally 
suggests itself,” he continues, “that these different portions, recog- 
nised by the anatomist, may perhaps have some correspondence with 
the several faculties into which the phenomena of the mind have been 
analysed by the metaphysician. This question has, indeed, been 
often started, and is quite distinct from that of the materiality or 
immateriality of the soul; for it is perfectly conceivable that if the 
immaterial’ soul acts by means of material organs, and receiving 
impressions from these organs, its different operations may require 
different organs.” ) 
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The statements in. the foregoing paragraph seem to me to set 
forth plausible grounds for the doctrines of phrenology ; and, at the 
same time, to vindicate the science from one of the most gratuitous 
and malevolent charges (viz. materialism) with which its prejudiced 
enemies have assailed it. 

But, notwithstanding the admissions above cited, from his Outlines 
of Physiology, Dr. Roget, in his Appendiz, still urges his objection 
against what he calls the ground-work of phrenological reasoning— 
namely, that the different faculties of the mind are exercised respec- 
tively by different portions of the brain—which, he says, is in no 
respect whatever established; and that the only arguments in its 
favour, which bear the least plausibility, are derived from analogy. 
I should rather consider the ground-work of phrenology to be—as I 
have already stated—that the brain, being the organ of the mind 
may, by its size, form, and condition, indicate to the skilful observer, 
the powers and character of those intellectual operations of which it 
is the instrument. Whether the cerebral system consist of a con- 
geries of distinct organs, or whether its various developements be 
oly parts of one organ, I hold to be a subordinate consideration, in 
reference to the fundamental principles of the doctrine. If the 
intellectual powers depend upon certain cerebral developements, 
which are cognisable by our senses, that is a sufficient “ ground- 
work” for phrenology. If such be not the fact, then is it, in the 
language of Dr. Roget, a “ pretended science.” But, if the main 
position be correct, it is sheer evasion and cavilling, to say that we 
do not know whether the alleged organs are distinct, or only parts 
of one organ. Either may be true, without affecting the main ques- 
tion. The doctrine of distinct organs is an inference, plausibly 
deduced from multiplied observations. Who, I beg leave to ask, 
has refuted it? It is well sustained by analogy, to which we may 
fairly resort for illustration, when arguing from the known to the 
unknown. But Dr. R. contends that reasoning from analogy, in 
this case, is so loose and fallacious, that it may be applied to support 
either side of the question. He has certainly demonstrated that 
there may be such loose reasonings, by citing the functions of the 
stomach to prove the unity of the cerebral organs. He tells us, the 
stomach can digest different kinds of food; and yet, says he, we do 
not find one portion of that organ destined for the digestion of meat, 
and another for the digestion of vegetables! And this he adduces as 
analogical reasoning, to disprove a plurality of organs in the cerebral 
system! Could any one have anticipated such an argument from the 
author of a Bridgewater Treatise? It seems to me to be about as 
apposite and conclusive, as if he had cited the functions of a sfove, 
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end edified us with the fact that the simple apparatus has the several 
faculties of consuming oak and anthracite! The doctor may well 
term analogy “loose” and “ fallacious,” if such be a specimen of the 
kind he deals in. 

But let us see if the phrenologists have not some analogies, to 
sustain their views, of a more philosophical nature than that which 
Dr. R. finds in the digestive powers of the stomach. The cerebral 
system being “‘ very complex”—(comprising the brain, with its eon- 
volutions and elongations, together with the organs of sense)—* the 
idea naturally suggests itself,” that as the different nerves, or 
branches of the brain, have the faculty of originating distinct ideas, 
so may different portions of the great central mass, or sensorium, be 
appropriated to the performance of distinct functions; or, according 
to the prenologists, these different portions may be considered as dis- 
tinct intellectual organs. Dr. Roget himself tells us, that “the 
nerve of each particular sense appears to have different specific 
endowments.” Is there, then, any thing so very “loose” or far- 
fetched, in extending the analogy to the cerebral mass, in which the 
nerves of each particular sense originate, and in supposing that the 
several portions of that mass have “ different specific endowments !” 
or that those “ endowments” may vary in grade or energy, accord- 
ing as the several portions are respectively developed, and perfected 
in their organisation ? 

But further: “ From the experiments of the French physiologists, 
it would appear,” says Dr. Roget, in his Outlines, “that in an animal 
deprived of all the upper portions of the brain, but in which the 
medulla oblongata is preserved, all indications of the more complex 
operations of thought disappear, but the animal still remains capable 
of executing such voluntary motions as are of an instinctive cha- 
racter ; as, for example, swallowing.” If this be correct, it strikes 
me as somewhat more than “ loose” analogy ; and as going directly 
to establish the doctrines of phrenologists. 

Again: In speaking of the function of the nerves—in transmitting 
impressions from the organs of sense to the brain, which give rise to 
sensation—and in transmitting impressions of volition from the brain 
to the muscles of voluntary motion, which give rise to the contraction 
of those muscles, Dr. R. says the question has been often asked, 
whether the same nervous filaments which transmit the one class of 
impressions, are employed to transmit the other likewise; or whether 
different portions of the nerve are appropriate to these different offices. 
The truth of the last of these propositions, says the doctor, may now 
be considered as being fairly established. 

If that be the case, I should like to know what there is so very 
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*Joose” and unphilosophical in extending the analogy to the brain 
itself, and in supposing that different portions of that organ, also, 
may be appropriate to different offices. After stating, that to Sir 
Charles Bell and Magendie belongs the merit of bringing forward 
decisive proofs of the reality of the distinction between nerves for 
sensation and nerves for motion, the doctor says, “it results from 
this discovery, that the transmission of impressions in opposite 
directions—that is, in one case from the extremities to the brain, 
and in the other, from the brain to the muscles—is effected by 
different nerves, or at least by different sets of nervous filaments, and 
that no filament is capable of transmitting impressions both ways 
indiscriminately, but always in one particular direetion. These two 
kinds of filaments are, it is true, conjoined together into one nerve ; 
but the object of this union is not community of function, but conve- 
nience of distribution, the two kinds of filaments still remaining dis- 
tinct in their functions, as they are likewise distinct in their origins.” 

Again: Among some vertebrated animals—as the turtle, the ser- 
pent, and the frog—* we find,” says Ur. R., “ that isolated portions 
of the spinal cord perform functions analogous” (that’s the word, 
analogous !) “to those of the brain,” &c. Is it “ loose” and illogical 
to adduce evidence of this kind in support of the proposition, that 
different portions of the encephalon may perform distinct functions? 
Dr. R. mentions cases, in which he says we are “fairly entitled to 
extend analogy to other animals whose construction does not mate- 
rially differ from that of man.” Why not, then, “extend analogy” 
from other animals to explain the functions of kindred organs, in the 
human subject ? 

But Dr. Roget contends that it is equally conceivable, that the 
phenomena of the cerebral system “should result from the imperfect 
or differently modified actions of one organ, as from the separate 
activity of different parts of that organ, whilst the other parts are 
inactive.” Well, suppose it is; what then? Does that disprove the 
fundamental principles of phrenclogy? On the contrary, the sugges- 
tion recognises their validity, and merely indicates a different mode 
of construing them. It is a sheer evasion of the main question. If 
the brain actually performs the functions ascribed to it by the phreno- 
logists, and if its powers and capacities do really depend upon its 
size, form, and condition, what do the objectors to the doctrine gain 
by referring those functions to modified actions of an unit? Does it 
explain any thing more logically or clearly, than is done by the 
theory of distinct organs? What do they mean by these modified 
actions? Can any one attach a definite intelligible idea to the term? 
Can we conceive of any modified action of an olfactory nerve, for 
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instance, by means of which we may be enabled to perceive sounds 
or colours? Was it a modified action of the cerebral unit which 
gave to the blind man the idea that scarlet was something like the 
sound of a-trumpet? If they understand the precise “ nature” of 
these modified actions at the royal institutions of Great Britain, 
they have not been gencrous enough to show us how the functions of 
the brain may be more clearly explained by such actions, than they 
are by the doctrine of distinct cerebral orgars. Neither have they 
been so obliging as to explain how, or why it is, that an injury done 
to any portion of a cerebral unit, does not destroy or impair every 
faculty in the same degree, or to the same extent. It would be 
satisfactory to hear those cavillers account for the phenomenon on 
more rational principles than those held by the phrenologists. 

Every known fact, in anatomy and physiology, appears to sustain 
the leading or fundamental doctrines of phrenology. “The human 
brain is not only larger in its relative proportion to the body, than in 
any other of the mammalia, but its absolute size is greater, if we 
except only that of the elephant and of the whale. With these few 
exceptions, all the larger animals with which we are more commonly 
acquainted, have brains absolutely, and even considerably, smaller 
than that of man. Besides the prodigious expansion of the hemi- 
spheres, we may remark in the human brain a more elaborate struc- 
ture, and a more complete developement of all its minuter parts. 
There is no part of the brain found in any animal, which does not 
exist also in man; whilst several of those which are found in man, 
are either extremely small, or altogether absent, in the brains of the 
lower animals.” 

These facts, and many others of a.similar character, furnished by 
Dr. Roget himself, in his Outlines, all seem to afford good and suffi- 
cient grounds for the theory held by the phrenologists. 

The doctor, nevertheless, objects to the proposition, that the size 
of an organ is, “in general, a criterion of the energy with which its 
function is performed ;” and avers that it is “in itself extremely 
questionable.” This is a fair subject for investigation ; and the fact 
may, possibly, be one day ascertained to the satisfaction of candid 
observers—even if it should remain questionable to others. The 
superior “energy” of the cerebral functions, in man, is pretty gene- 
rally admitted by philosophers; and the doctor has told us, in the 
passage just cited, that the human brain is not only relatively larger 
than that of other animals, but, with few exceptions, and those of the 
highest fabric, absolutely larger than in the lower animals. He 
notices, also, “the prodigious expansion of the hemispheres,” as well 
as the more elaborate structure, of the human brain. Does not all 
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this favour the idea of there being some correspondence or relation 
between the size and the energy of an organ? Do not the general 
sense and experience of mankind concur in the idea? What says the 
doctor himself, respecting the “energy” with which the function of 
the olfactory organs is performed? “ Every part of the organ of 
smell,” says he, “is developed in quadrupeds in a degree correspond- 
ing to the greater extent and acuteness in which they enjoy this sense, 
compared with man.” Are we not, then, fairly entitled to extend the 
analogy to other organs, or portions of the cerebral system? 

That the form of the cranium may be affected by the activity, and 
greater developement of different cerebral organs or portions of the 
encephalon, is by no means an improbable circumstance, especially 
in early life, while the ossification is yet incomplete. Numerous 
facts, both in human and comparative anatomy, demonstrate the 
moulding or modifying power, exerted by soft parts upon containing 
or contiguous bones, and testaceous coverings. Neither is it unwar- 
rantable to suppose, that the habitual excitement of particular cere- 
bral organs will enhance their energy, and promote their develope- 
ment. Such excitement may be produced through the medium of 
the external senses, and may be sustained by reflection, or by pre- 
senting inducements and motives of various kinds, calculated to 
stimulate the intellectual organs. A similar power is also exerted 
by means of the sympathy, or reciprocal influences, existing between 
the brain and other organs. Every one is acquainted with the con- 
trolling influence which the state of the stomach, for example, has 
upon the passions, and even upon the moral faculties. Extreme 
hunger will not only produce mental irritation, but wi!l regder man 
selfish, unjust, and cruel. If long continued, it might perhaps effect 
a permanent change in the intellectual character. Certain it is, that 
the single circumstance of the presence or absence of some organs 
of the animal system, exerts a powerful and enduring influence, not 
ooly upon the character and disposition, but also upon the form and 
developement of the cerebral organs. This fact is strikingly illus- 
trated by the results of early emasculation. The comparative 
developements of the bases of the cranium, and of the contiguous 
parts, in the steer and bull, for instance—as well as the difference in 
the characters and dispositions of the two animals—demonstrate the 
influences to which I have referred, in a way that can neither be 
doubted nor misunderstood. It is unnecessary to amplify on this 
point. The facts are palpable and notorious. Let the cavillers 
against phrenology furnish a better theory of them—if they can— 
than that afforded by the doctrines of Gat and SpurzHEmm. 


w.D. 
West-Chester, Pa., November 16, 1839. 
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ARTICLE Il. 


PREDOMINANCE OF CERTAIN ORGANS IN THE BRITISH POETS.—No. 3, 


SHAKSPEARE. 


To understand the author of Hamlet and Macbeth, is not easy; 
the poor and scanty materials of biography furnish few data; his 
own works show us all the world but himself—for Shakspeare was 
no egotist. Still it is only by a thorough acquaintance with the poet, 
that we ean hope to be introduced to the man; and if long and inti- 
mate communion with the works which form the brazen monument of 
his fame, may constitute one of the many requisites demanded for 
this analysis, the writer may at least escape the charge of arrogance 
in assuming the difficult task. Guided by some knowledge of the 
general operations of intellect, availing himself of the chart which 
the poet has himself furnished, with his way illuminated by science, 
he may sound, perhaps, some of the channels of this “oceanic 
mind.” But, however the effort may fail, the poet cannot be 
involved in the blunder; the eagle’s flight will not be less high, 
because he soars beyond our vision. Most of the efforts to analyse 
the intellect before us, have either turned too much upon his merely 
acquired information, or upon the mystic qualities of his genius, 
which, by some, have been represented as absolutely independent of 
all knowledge. Certain critics have enumerated the various kinds 
and deyrees of his information, while others have dealt in the usual 
common-place matter about the indescribable operations of mind. He 
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isso accurate in the use of legal technicalities, says one, that he must 
have possessed the knowledge of the lawyer! He wrote so well 
upon pathology, cries Asculapius, that he was certainly intimate with 
the library of the physician! Such was his knowledge of the Bible 
and polemics, says the divine, that he was even a good theologian ! 
The enthusiast of Shakspeare here steps in, seizes upon these 
acknowledgments, and claims for his favourite the united wisdom of 
the divine, the lawyer, and the physician! But he has not yet created 
a Shakspeare. ll these qualities, in certain degrees, he indeed 
possessed. But he possessed something more. What was that? 
Now we approach the difficulty of our task. Glorious minds are 
handed down to us in the annals of history; profound students of 
nature have been nurtured in our own lovely land. We can claim 
the intellect that arrested the forked lightning in its course, and 
directed it harmless from the habitations of man. But what shall 
we say of Shakspeare’? Shall we search the lexicon of eulogy, and 
conceal our ignorance under high sounding epithets? No: these 
superlatives may commend, but they do not describe ; they leave the 
objects they praise as abstract and intangible as before—the question 
is not thus easily solved. Let us see how Coleridge, a man who 
blended the enthusiasm of the poet with the strength of the philo- 
sopher, answered the same question—“ What shall we say of Shak- 
speare?” ‘Why even this: that Shakspeare, no mere child of 
nature—no automaton of genius—possessed by the spirit, not possess- 
ing it—first studied patiently, meditated deeply, understood minutely, 
till knowledge became habitual and intuitive, and at length brought 
forth that stupendous power which placed him without an equal in 
his own rank—which seated him on one of the two glory-smitten 
summits of the poetic mountain, with Milton as his compeer, not 
rival.” 

This is one of the very best pictures of the progress of a great 
mind; and beautiful and philosophical is the distinction between 
possessing and being possessed by the spirit. ‘There is here no cant 
about knowledge that never was acquired—no claims of impossibility 
—none of the mysticism so common in most attempts to describe the 
divine attributes of genius. He traces,the upward course of one of 
nature’s most gifted sons; his mind he supposes intuitive, but it 
became so—wonderful as was its flight, he knows it was through the 
regions of real knowledge. Still this is but a description of the 
modes, the modifications of the great poet’s mind; of the elements 
of that mind, there is nothing said. So far as mere means may 
modify and improve original forces of mind, these remarks of Cole- 
ridge are highly discriminative ; but before such means will ever be 
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employed, there must be certain impelling powers—certain impe- 
rious wants, naturally tending to such a course. When we ascribe 
the results of genius to wisely-chosen and well-adapted means, we 
should not forget that we assume a capacity equal to grect discrimi- 
nation and enlarged comparison ; in short, to the power of reasoning, 
“To study patiently,” at least supposes a mind susceptible of improve. 
ment, and aware of its wants; “to meditate deeply,” implies a high 
order of the thinking principal ; “ to understand minutely, and become 
intuitive,” absolutely demands an organisation originally active, of 
extraordinary endowments, and prone to great exaltation and habitual 
exercise. 

Thus writes the ingenious author of the “ Philosophy of the Human 
Voice,” while contesting the usual notions of the qualities of genius: 
** Let those who are deluded by this mystic notion of genius, turn 
from the impostors who cannot describe un attribute which they do 
not understand. Let them go to the great sachems of mankind, and 
learn from the real possessors of it how much of its manner may be 
described; they will tell us that genius, in its high meaning, is 
always enthusiastic—always characterised by its love of an object in 
its means as well as its ends.” We have now before us one of the 
greatest sachems of mankind, and purpose through him to learn the 
nature of real genius—of genius in its high meaning. It will be seen 
that the phrenologist does not teach, as is so often laid to his charge, 
that a mere conformation of brain is the only measure of knowledge 
—for he, of all men, is most interested in the rational discipline of 
mind; and to this culture—pursued in harmony with a sound philo- 
sophy, as well as to original endowments—he looks for the most 
enduring triumphs of mind. ‘ Genius, in its high meaning,” says 
the author above cited, “is always enthusiastic.” But this enthu- 
siasm, is it not as various as the different attributes which constitute 
it? Has any one an equal enthusiasm for all the arts and sciences? 
Could Bacon have written Hamlet, or Shakspeare the Novum Orga- 
num? or could either have composed the Messiah of Handel? The 
philosopher of the human voice, could he have written with the same 
power, the same profound analysis, upon mechanics, as he has done 
in aid of a beautiful and useful art? But enthusiasm is an attribute 
of genius, and “ the love of an object, in its means as well as its end,” 
it has ever cherished. But is it necessarily peculiar to genius—does 
it accurately define it? Who has more enthusiasm in his own pur- 
suit than the intensely avaricious man, who has a greater love of his 
object in its means as well as its end? 

Before entering upon the phrenology of Shakspeare, !et us illus- 
trate the description of Coleridge, and the nice distinction among 
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men of genius, by applying the principles of our science. An indi- 
vidual may have an unusual developement of certain organs which 
constitute the genius for painting, poetry, or some particular art— 
he is “* possessed by the spirit.” But in consequence of comparative 
deficiency in reflective intellect—positive deficiency in firmness, and 
some other qualities—in fine, for want of harmonious balance, he is 
rather the “automaton of genius”—he does not possess the spirit, 
gifted with the greatest powers he yet needs, the power of will, 
that mouarch of the mind that commands, moulds, and directs, all 
these gifts to the attainment of certain ends. Such organisations 
manifest great ability, but often leave the world without any adequate 
memorial of their powers. Others, again, become thy masters of 
» themselves, wield with effect the power they have, understand their 
own strength, and attain an overruling consciousness. They “ possess 
the spirit,” and seldom die before they are able to boast with 
Horace, that “They have executed a monument more lasting than 
brass.” We will now briefly advert to those fundamental conditions 
of phrenology which are found united in Shakspeare, intending to 
give a more minute analysis in the course of this article. His head 
was large, and strikingly developed in the intellectual region. His 
temperament we may infer to have been mixed—a combination of 
nervous, sanguine, and bilious; we refer to his works for the appro- 
priate manifestations. His moral organs were unquestionably high 
—referring again to his works—particularly Benevolence. Now let 
the reader pause, and carefuily examine the engraving which adorns 
this article, considered the most accurate likeness extant. Mark 
the unusual height, breadth, and depth, of the forehead; behold the 
sweeping brow, indicating wonderful perceptive powers—the obvious 
expansion of the reflective region—the language-lit eye—the surpass- 
ing benevolence—and on either side, above the temples, and partially 
covered by hair, the dome where beauty sits weaving her glowing 
thoughts—the graceful swell of Ideality—and, remembering that he 
has before his eye one of the “ foremost men of all the world”—the 
poet who “‘ exhausted worlds, and then imagined new”—ask himself, 
whether this extraordinary correspondence of manifestation with 
phrenological conditions be only a curious coincidence? But all 
these conditions, implying, as they do, wonderful powers, and which, 
in the very nature of organisation, could not be dormant, but would 
delight by their manifestation, yet do not with the accuracy which 
belongs to science, and is demanded by the subject, define the cxalta- 
tion and fervid energy of this myriad-minded man, the grandeur, the 
brilliancy, the ever-active wit, the profound discrimination, and the 
harmony which reigned among all these, by means of which, they 
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were held in rigid subservience to the reasoning faculty. These well- 
known attributes of the great master of song, are not necessarily 
included in the conditions above enumerated. Not to be misunder. 
stood, we will here premise, that there are several modes of activity 
peculiar to all the intellectual faculties, ranging from simple percep. 
tion to conception, imagination, or the creative power. The larger 
and more active an organ, the greater is the tendency to the exalted 
mode; but however large the brain, and well-developed, if the tem- 
perament be dull and phlegmatic, there is no natural propension to 
the state; if it be attained in this case, the stimulus must come from 
without—must be unusual, and is not the result of internal energy. 
Hence very lymphatic persons are seldom imaginative—seldom create, 
either in philosophy or poetry ; and hence, too, the Bacons, Byrons,~ 
Miltons, and Shakspeares, are never of dull and lymphatic organisa. 
tion. Though these truths are familiar to most students of the 
science, yet, as the different modes and gradations of activity are 
not sufficiently adverted to, it is thought proper to repeat them. 
And in the more philosophic part of our science, so often misunder- 
stood and misrepresented, it may indeed be said, in the words of our 
bard— 


“Truth can never be confirmed enough, 
Though doubts did ever sleep.” 


It is possible, we say, that the conditions above ascribed to the 
organisation of Shakspeare, might have existed without the splendid 
manifestations of that organisation; and for the reason, that the 
glorious type, the priceless gem—detected in it by the glance of 
science—might never have been developed—might not have reached 
the consummate bloom—insidious disease might have checked or nipped, 
if it did not destroy the bud. But let it be remembered, we speak of 
these conditions in the abstract; the living head would offer indica- 
tions which could not be mistaken. For we suppose that Shakspeare 
honoured nature’s stamp—obeyed the mighty instinct she implanted 
—and thus attained, by the gradations marked by Coleridge, the 
studious, meditative, intuitive power of every intellectual organ. It 
is from such a brain—thus endowed with strength, activity, har- 
monious balance—and thus progressing, fulfilling its destiny, and 
directing its energies to poetry and the drama—that the Othellos, 
Macbeths, and Hamlets, spring forth, as surely, as irresistably as the 
unobstructed current flows from the fountain ! 

That he at some period of his life was a student, can no more be 
doubted than that his works display an extraordinary amount of such 
knowledge as books can supply ; but he who endeavours to find the 
power of the bard in any branch of human knowledge, will assuredly 
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fail. The information which books could best afford, he sought from 
them. Of what the busy scenes of life exhibited, he became the 
intelligent spectator. What the heart of man concealed, he traced 
in the complex motives revealed in his actions, by applying the 
touchstone of his own universal sympathy. But to all these investi- 
gations he brought the mind of a Shakspeare. Books, nature, and 
men, were all subjected to a scrutiny that could not be deceived. They 
were all, too, but so many means; the end was wisdom. He never, 
therefore, by any false preferences, contracted the sphere of his 
intellectual vision; or, in the pursuit of real knowledge, prided him- 
self with some little rivulet which he mistook for the ocean. And 
if he ranked not high among the schoolmen of his day, it was 
because he knew “there were more things in heaven and earth, 
than was dreamt of in their philosophy.” But the acquired informa- 
tion of Shakspeare, meaning thereby such as he amassed from books, 
has been much exaggerated; and we are not of those who ascribe to 
him all that was known in his day. Ben Johnson was doubtless his 
superior in classical attainments, and Bacon unquestionably excelled 
all his contemporaries in enlarged scientific views. We have heard 
of an enthusiast, who not only believed his favourite well versed in 
all the arts and sciences of his own day, but that he had actually 
anticipated most of the pretended discoveries of posterity. Tho- 
roughly read in his author, the manner in which he would support 
these lofty claims was exceedingly ingenious and amusing. Upon 
an occasion, some years since, of a supposed discovery of Captain 
Symes, that the earth was holiow, and could be entered at the poles, 
a friend demanded of the lover of Shakspeare, any intimation in the 
works of his favourite of the new system. He at once responded— 
“This idea has assuredly been stolen from the greatest philosopher 
of the world; does he not say in Othello— 
‘Heaven stops the nose at it, 
And the moon winks; the bawdy wind that kisses 


All she meets, is hush’d within the hollow mine 
Of earth, and will not hear it” ” 


But in the operations of the mind, as manifested in the world—in its 
various struggles in health and disease—in the terrible perversions of 
insanity, ‘like sweet bells jangled out of tune and hoarse”—in such 
knowledge, Shakspeare probably excelled all men of his time. 

He seems early to have discovered, that “the proper study of 
mankind is man ;” and all knowledge which bear immediately upon 
his subject, he seems to have pondered. History, physiology, and 
especially pathology, as presenting the human mind modified by dis- 
ease, were not neglected, as whole scenes in his plays might be cited 
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to prove. We have heard of a volume compiled from his works by 
a physician, entirely relating to his own profession ; and most writers 
on insanity illustrate their subject by large draughts from the same 
fountain. The poet seems to have known that the mysteries of the 
soul could be best studied and unravelled through the medium of its 
mortal instrument. Thus, at least, he did study it; and hence the 
accuracy, depth, and philosophic’ discernment, which characterise 
his writings, when man is the subject of reflection. We now 
approach, what we believe to be, the broadly-marked, the unmis- 
takable distinction between the truly great poet and the elegant 
rhymer, who imagines the farther he departs from all that is natural, 
the higher he soars in sublimity ; but nothing is more sublime than 
truth, and she is equally the object of the great poet and profound 
philosopher—in their mutual love of her, their characters gradually 
unite, and the line which distinguishes them, becomes less distinct. 
There is not, perhaps, a single instance of a really great poet, with- 
out the spirit of an elevated philosophy. “The poet’s eye, in a fine 
frensy rolling,” often descries those great truths which the philo- 
sopher obtains only after forging long chains of deductions; but 
these truths become unto each other the materials for a world, 
which, so far as the mass of mankind is concerned, is equally ideal 
to both. 

To talk of the ignorance of Shakspeare, as some do, in order to 
enhance his genius, is exceedingly unphilosophical ; it is impossible 
a mind like his can be ignorant, even as relates to general informa- 
tion, or knowledge of books. The merely illustrative matter of the 
comprehensive thinker, must be drawn from an infinite variety of 
sources ; and though the veriest groundwork of his mind, can only 
be amassed by one having an intuitive perception of the great truth, 
that all human knowledge is a circle, which, however marked and 
divided by technical and sophistical distinctions, has its centre in the 
contemplative man. The various methods of study are of little con- 
sequence, when we talk of master spirits, for the progress of all 
original genius is ever in accordance with its organisation. From 
Plato and Aristotle, down to the days of Bacon, omitting fortunate 
discoverers of half developed truths, whose intellectual stature has 
been much overrated—every consummate genius destined to leave 
its enduring impress and act upon the thinking world for ages, no 
matter what the medium through which he spoke—metaphysics, 
natural philosophy, or through a far-reaching and elevated poesy— 
has been scarcely more remarkable for the living truths he brought 
from darkness, than for the wide and various sources whence he 
deduced them. We have been too long content to measure know- 
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ledge by the standard of the schools, although the folly of doing so, 
has been repeatedly rebuked by the greatest of the race. Shak- 
speare belongs not to the class of partial geniuses. His was a mind, 
which, though possessed of the greatest facility in acquisition, was 
not content with the mere exercise of memory—using the word in its 
phrenologica Isense, as one of the lower modes of action of all the 
intellectual faculties—but assimilated, and was constantly tending to 
the higher state of thought—conception, the great creative power— 
the peculiar attribute of exalted genius. Man was to the bard of 
Avon, as a nucleus around which he gathered all that affiliated with 
the subject; and though in certain departments he was inferior to 
some of his contemporaries, it is probable that no intellect of his day 
experienced a higher and more sustained activity of all the intellec- 
tual faculties ascribed by phrenology to man. ‘The proper aliment 
of each, having undergone the alchymic process of his ever-musing 
mind, might easily, without the trouble of careful selection, be 
arrayed before the readers of the Journal; but it would be some- 
thing worse than supererogatory. We will, however, by short quota- 
tions, illustrate the philosopical manifestation of his very large 
Benevolence ; for to the diffused and far-reaching spirit of this organ, 
united with others, we are indebted for his “ language pictures” of the 


mental miseries of the great, as well as the physical sufferings of the 
lowest of his race. Thus does he penetrate into the anxious sleepless 
chamber of a king :— 


“Oh, sleep! 
Nature’s soft nurse! how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 

* * * * . 


Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast, 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brain 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge ; 
a. in the visitations of the winds, ~ 

hat take the ruffian billows by their tops, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf’ning clamours in the slippery clouds, 
That with the noise even death awakes ? 
Canst thou, oh partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea boy, in an hour so rude, 
And in the calmest and the stillest hour, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king ?” 


And thus he extends his sympathy to an humbler sphere. The lines 
are spoken by Lear, in the midst of a storm. 
“ Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 


That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, _ 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
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Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons, such as these? 0, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel ; 

That thou may’st shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just.” 


His works teem with similar examples ; his benevolence embraced 
alf human things—all suffering, whether it existed in the palace or 
the cottage—whether the heaving bosom was hid by the “ robes and 
furr’d gowns,” or exposed to the “peltings of the pitiless storm” by 
the’ “ loop’d and window’d raggedness” of want. 

If any student of phrenology wishes to observe and feel the mani- 
festations of Ideality and Tune in their highest modes of activity, let 
him read certain portions of the “Tempest ;” and if he can arouse 
his own faculties to a perfect sympathy with the scenes, he will be 
transported to the “ Enchanted Isle,” the “delicate Ariel” will float 
in beauty before his eye, Prospero will wave his magic wand, and 
the air be filled with “all the linked sweetness of sound.” 


(To be continued.) 





ARTICLE III. 


PATHOLOGICAL FACT CONFIRMATORY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Mr. Editor,— 


Sir,—As surgical and pathological illustrations of phrenology are 
not only of a more satisfactory character, but rarer than other classes 
of facts, I send you the following case, which I use in my lectures as 
a proof of the functions of Combativeness. The facts were commu- 
nicated to me some years since by the attending physician. It 
occurred in South Carolina, but as to the exact date and locality, 
my memoranda are deficient. 

A boy, nine or ten years of age, was riding-a spirited horse. The 
horse started at full speed, and the boy was thrown off; as he fell, 
the back of his head struck against a stump, and also received a 
blow from the hoof of the horse, the effect of which double injury 
was what might be called an egg-sbell fracture of the occiput. The 
occipital bone was crushed in, and the brain much injured. Dr. 
Turner was called to attend the case; when he arrived, it presented 
a frightful appearance, the injury extending to the angles of the 
parietal bones on each side. The brain was exposed—a portion 
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escaped from the wound, and a ‘portion ‘was ‘removed’ in'’ the 
treatment; in all, about a tea-cupful was lost. ‘The case’ seemed, 
indeed, a desperate one, but'in a few weeks the lad recovered. Dr. 
Turner, having remarked that the portion’‘of brain ‘which ‘Was 
removed came chiefly from the organs of Combativeness' on each 
side, suggested that the lad would probably become a — ‘on his 
recovery. 

During the first week or two, as he lay in a comatose or oytened 
condition, his dreams, or more properly delirious wanderitigs of the 
mind, presented images of terror, under the influence of which ‘he 
frequently started from the bed, as if endeavouring to escape. Upon 
his recovery, the usual debility of the convalescent ‘probably ‘pre- 
vented any particular observations of its effects on his character. 
Two years afterwards, the doctor saw him. He was perfectly 
cured, and his mind, intellectually, was unimpaired; but his cha- 
racter was changed. He was timid as the hare. He could not be 
induced to ride a horse ; and even if he saw a horseman approaching 
in the road, he would run into the woods to escape. At an age at 
which boys are usually high-spirited and proud to show their inde- 
pendence, he was destitute of the feeling, and seemed to lean upon 
others. He would not even leave the house, and go a few hundred 
yards by himself, but was escorted about the farm by the negro 
women. He was quite intelligent, and able to converse over his 
own case in a full and satisfactory manner. He told a full story of 
his dreams of terror during the first fortnight after the accident. 

He was quite unsocial, and indisposed to mingle in the athletic 
sports of boys. His cerebellum was undeveloped, his manners were 
timid and feminine, and his voice like that of the eunuch. 

If this account should meet the eye of Dr. Turner, I would 
request him to make out and publish a more complete account of the 
foregoing case, and his subsequent observations. 

Permit me to suggest to practical phrenologists the importance of 
another class of facts which may easily be collected, and which are 
sometimes not less valuable than those furnished by pathology. I 
refer to the materials to be collected from an accurate study of the 
various sensations in different regions of the head, connected with 
cephalic action. The other day, a young man gave me a minute 
account of an apparition which he had pursued, until it made a 
mysterious escape, and of others which followed him until he 
became familiar with them. Seeing that he was sincere, I inquired 
into the condition of his perceptive organs, and found that he was at 
certain periods liable to an affection in which there was pain along 
the brows and just over the eyeballs. This generally terminated 
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after a free bleeding at the nose. Such affections of the perceptive 
organs may well be the foundation of popular superstitions, for it is 
difficult to resist the sincere and graphic accounts of those who are 
thus deceived, without being able to suspect the source of their 
delusion. 

I haye been fortunate in obtaining this class of facts; some of 
which, indeed, might not be credible to those who test every state- 
ment by its harmony with their preconceived opinions. I feel con- 
fident, however, to assert that peculiar conditions, or excessive 
action of any organ, will always be accompanied by a sensation of 
some kind at its site ; and that every true principle in the science of 
phrenology may thus be sustained by the evidence of sensation. 

Yours respectfully, 


Jos. R. Bucnanan. 
New Orleans, December 20, 1839. 





ARTICLE IV. 
ON HUMAN CAPABILITY OF IMPROVEMENT.* 


Man, existing in a savage state, without arts and industry, can 
scarcely be recognised as a rational being; he manifests only 
instincts; and instead of subduing external nature to his will, he 
picks up from its surface, as the brutes do, whatever enjoyments it 
spontaneously yields, and submits in sullen patience to its adverse 
influences, till they pass away. In civilised countries, on the other 
hand, he presents the most unequivocal evidence of the greatness of 
his rational faculties, by the sway which he exerts over physical 
nature ; but even in these regions, when we examine closely into the 
condition of individuals, we discover that although the intellectual 
powers have achieved admirable conquests over matter, there is a 
deplorable deficiency of moral enjoyment; that although man has 
displayed the magnificence of his nature in triumphing over earth 
and sea, air and fire, and rendering them ministers to his will, he 
has not succeeded in infusing order and beauty into his moral condi- 
tion; that his heart is often sick with anguish, while his eyes look 
on a lovely world as his own. Some sects regard this as the neces- 
sary result of man’s imperfect nature, and disbelieve in the possi- 


* From the 29th number of the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 
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bility of his ever advancing by the use of reason so far as to do in 
the moral, what he has accomplished in the physical, world; call 
forth order, beauty, and enjoyment, where pain and sorrow at pre- 
sent reign. Other sects not only regard such an advance as attain- 
able, but teach that the Creator has formed man as a progressive 
and improvable being, with the direct object of his arranging his 
institutions and conduct in conformity to the Divine law, and thereby 
attaining to real enjoyment. They maintain, that, without being 
animated by this conviction in our daily conduct, and without resort- 
ing to the study of human and external nature, under the reliance on 
the divine goodness which it produces, we cannot be said to live 
with God in the world. 

Thus, two great parties may be said to divide the religious world. 
The one, with which we have a great sympathy, believes the phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual constitution of this world to be greatly 
disordered ; many and bitter were the proofs of this truth afforded 
by the pains and sorrows attending our early life and education ; and 
we are still far from imagining that this world is a perfect institution. 
The burning deserts of Africa, the frozen regions of the poles, the 
noxious swamps, and the stony wastes every where abounding, pro- 
claim that physical nature is not perfect; while the mental blindness, 
the heart’s sickness, and the body’s anguish, prove that human 
nature requires great amendment. The other party, however, con- 
tend, that the opinion generally entertained of the inherent defects 
and disorders of creation is exaggerated; and that there is a far 
greater provision made for humau virtue and happiness in the func- 
tions and capabilities of nature, than is generally understood or 
believed ; and that it is denying the Divine wisdom and goodness, to 
say that this world is essentially disordered in its constitution; that 
it is not arranged so as to favour virtue, but the reverse; that it is a 
world essentially wicked, against the seductions of which the pious 
require to maintain a constant struggle. They say, that, if we 
entertain these views as our theory of human nature, and act con- 
sistently, we shall be led to look with little interest on human 
science, and to listen with much incredulity to schemes for improv- 
ing the dispositions, capabilities, and condition of the race, by teach- 
ing them the laws of the natural world, and inducing them to obey 
them. No system of political economy, of Jaw, or of education, 
having for its object the promotion of human happiness and virtue, 
by a right ordering of the elements of nature, appears to be prac- 
tical, according to the fundamental doctrine, that nature, physical, 
moral, and intellectual, is depraved and out of joint. Although 
eztra-natural means of rectifying the disorder be admitted, these 
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means do not belong to the department of philosophy, and do not 
fall within the sphere of reagon; whereas every scheme having the 
permanent improvement of man for its object, by increasing his 
health, enlarging his knowledge, strengthening his moral affections, 
amending his social institutions, and diminishing his passions, seems 
to require that the elements of his nature should in themselves be 
good; that they should be wisely adapted to each other and the 
external world; and that happiness and virtue should be an attain- 
able result of their due application and arrangement. 

These unfavourable views of human nature are perhaps entertained 
by some of our readers, while by many others they will be regarded 
as altogether erroneous; and this difference of opinion is itself of 
much importance. A practical as well as a theoretical conflict is 
permanently proceeding in society, founded on the two sets of 
opinions now adverted to. The belief in the right constitution of 
the world is so far instinctive, that individuals of all ranks, when 
they lay aside their sectarian peculiarities, combine cordially in pro- 
moting the study of science, the investigation of nature, the diffusion 
of knowledge, and the amelioration of social institutions, on natural 
principles; in full reliance that the great elements of the material 
and moral world are really constituted with the design of favouring 
happiness and virtue. On the other hand, we are surrounded by 
religious sects essentially founded on the opposite principle, of nature 
being in disorder, and of the only means of rectification being such 
as are afforded by an influence not belonging to this world’s constitu- 
tion, not cognisable by philosophy, and not falling within the sphere 
of reason. These sects, whea they have acted in their proper cha- 
racter, have laboured for centuries to improve mankind by their own 
peculiar means;,we do not mean to say whether successfully or 
unsuccessfully, but simply to call attention to the fact, that, in their 
efforts, the exposition of the natural constitution of the human mind, 
of the external world, of their relations and capabilities, has formed 
a very subordinate part. They have greatly omitted to cultivate the 
natural capabilities of the beings whom they have sought to improve, 
and nevertheless expected to accomplish this end without using the 
means. They have resembled the pious agriculturists of Scotland, 
of the olden time, who prayed for dry weather, when the natural 
humidity of the atmosphere was damaging their crops with rain, but 
omitted to drain their fields. Their prayers were not successful, 
because they did not use the means which Providence had placed 
within their own power for protecting their crops. Their posterity 
have applied their. skill in draining, and have fitted their fields to a 
greater extent to the climate, in consequence of which, fair crops 
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have been reaped in 1829 and 1830, after rains which would have 
spread absolute desolation over the fields of our ancestors. The 
enlightened tenantry of this age must enjoy a higher impression of 
the benevolence of the Creator, so far as it can be inferred from this 
single instance, than could be obtained by their predecessors. 

If there has been an omission on the part of some of the religious 
instructors of mankind, in not making the most.of the natural capa- 
bilities of man, as a preliminary condition to the efficacy of divine 
influence, we may expect to discover discrepancy between the mag- 
nitude of the exertions made by them for human improvement and 
the practical result. Accordingly, to a person of a plain understand- 
ing, nothing appears more extraordinary than the contrast afforded 
between the unwearied exertions of religious sects, and the fruits 
produced. Compare the sedulous teaching of religion to both sexes 
in youth, the powerful efforts constantly made to maintain its influ- 
ence in adult age, with the wide dereliction of its principles in the 
practical affairs of life, and the deficiency is conspicuous. We do 
not find the principles of religion pervading all the employments of 
individuals, and the institutions of society. The daily occupations 
of the artisan, and of every other member of society, ought to be 
founded on, and regulated by, its principles. But let us look at the 
fag Does the man, who commences at six o’clock in the morning 
to break stones on the highway, and who, exposed to heat, cold, or 
wet, as the heavens happen to send, labours at this occupation, with 
only two hours’ intermission, till six o’clock at night, for six days in 
the week, from youth to old age, appear to be employed like a 
rational being, possessed of moral feelings and an immortal soul, 
sent into this world to cultivate and improve these powers, in order 
to fit him for higher dignity and enjoyment hereafter? He appears 
more like a creature condemned to endure penance, but for what 
specific purpose, it is not very easy to discover. As the vivacity of 
his moral and intellectual powers depends on the condition of his 
brain, and as exposure to the rigour of a cold and variable climate, 
in the open air, tends, by the laws of nature, to impede the action 
of this organ, the first fact that strikes us is the direct contradiction 
between the professed end of his existence, viz. his moral and intel- 
lectual improvement, and the arrangement of his physical condition. 
In the next place, as instruction and exercise of al] the mental 
powers are required by nature as essential to moral and intellectual 
improvement, the second circumstance that attracts notice is the 
total absence or inadequate extent of such instruction and exercise. 

This forms a second contrast between his actual condition and the 
professed end of his existence on earth. Similar observations are 
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applicable, under proper modifications, to the cases of the artisan, 
the operative manufacturer, the agricultural labourer, the merchant, 
the lawyer, the soldier, and statesman. If we look at the profes- 
sional pursuits of one and all of these classes; at the principles 
on which they are conducted, at the faculties which they call into 
exercise, at the time which they engage, and at the objects which 
they present to the mind, and consider them in reference to the 
advancement of the individuals in moral and intellectual improve- 
ment, we cannot but be astonished at the imperfect adaptation of 
the external condition of many men to the professed object of their 
existence. We conceive that human nature admits of institutions 
and arrangements calculated to favour, in a far higher degree than 
those now existing, the developement of their moral and intellectual 
faculties. 

It is justly assumed, that men are sent into this world to prepare, 
by the cultivation of their higher faculties, for a purer state of exist- 
ence hereafter ; yet, in many instances, their physical condition is 
opposed to it, and their occupations during nine-tenths of their 
waking dreams have scarcely any perceptible relation to their 
advancement in the knowledge of God and of his works, or in 
obedience to his laws. The professional pursuits of an operative 
tradesman, dn extensive merchant or manufacturer, or a well 
employed lawyer, cannot be regarded as means for developing the 
rational powers of man, and fitting him fora higher sphere. So far as 
necessary to provide subsistence and comfort for his body, and to 
acquire leisure and means of cultivating his nobler faculties, they do 
conduce to this end; but viewed as the grand pursuits of life, they 
engross the mind, and become impediments to its mora] progress. 
Besides, until these pursuits shall be founded on correct views of 
human nature, and be conducted on principles directly in accord- 
ance with the dictates of the moral and intellectual faculties, they 
must continue to obstruct, rather than advance, the improvement of 
man asa rational being. If nature does not admit of their being 
arranged, so as to favour this end, then human improvement is 
impossible: if it does admit of such an ordering of professional pur- 
suits, then religious persons ought to view this as a preliminary 
condition, to be fulfilled before their other principles can become 
efficacious. In point of fact, artisans, merchants, and professional 
men in general, know as much, or often more, of moral, intellectual, 
and physical science, of religion and its practical power, and are 
purer in spirit, more Christian in temper and disposition, at eighteen 
than at sixty; though the very religion which they profess, teaches 
them that existence on earth is given to prepare them for religious, 
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moral, and intellectual enjoyments in heaven. In short, the double 
contradiction presses itself on our attention; the life of busy men is 
at variance with the professed object of their existence on earth ; 
while, at the same time, the rectification of this system of society, 
and the better arrangement of the natural world, are objects very 
little attended to by those who profess these high views of human 
destiny and duty. 

It appears to us extremely difficult to reconcile these contradic- 
tions, but we shall attempt to elucidate their origin. 

The theologians who condemned the natural world, lived in an age 
when there was no sound philosophy, and almost no knowledge of 
physical science ; they were unavoidably ignorant of the elementary 
qualities of human nature, and of the influence of organisation on 
the mental powers—the great link which connects the moral and 
physical worlds. They were unacquainted with the relations sub- 
sisting between the mind and external nature, and could not by 
possibility divine to what extent individuals and society were capable 
of being improved by natural means. In the history of man, they 
had read chiefly of misery and crime, and had in their own age 
beheld much of both. They were, therefore, naturally led to form 
a low estimate of human nature, and to expect little good from the 
cultivation of its inherent capabilities. These opinions having been 
entwined with religious sentiments, descended from generation to 
generation ; and, in consequence, persons of sincere piety have, for 
several centuries, been induced to look down on this world as a 
wilderness abounding with briars, weeds, and noxious things, and to 
direct their chief attention, not to the study of its elements and 
their relations, in the hope of reducing them to order, but to 
enduring the disorder with patience and resignation, and to securing, 
by faith and penitence, salvation in a future life. It has never been 
with them a practical principle, that human nature itself may be 
vastly improved in its moral and intellectual capabilities, by increas- 
ing. the size of the anterior and superior regions of the brain, and 
diminishing the size of the lower and occipital portions; which, 
nevertheless, the principles of physiology, and the facts ascertained 
by phrenology, warrant us in believing; nor that human nature and 
the external world are adjusted on the principle of favouring the 
developement of the higher powers of our minds; nor that the study 
of the constitution of nature is indispensable to human improvement; 
nor that this world, and its professions and pursuits, might be ren- . 
dered favourable to virtue, by searching out the natural qualities of its 
elements, their relationship, and the moral plan on which God has 
constituted and governs it. Some philosophers and divines having 
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failed to discover a consistent order or plan in the moral world, have 
rashly concluded that none such exists, or that it is inscrutable. It 
appears never to have occurred to them that it is impossible to com- 
prehend a whole system without becoming acquainted with its parts ; 
these persons have been ignorant of the physiology of man, of the 
philosophy of man, of the philosophy of external nature and their 
relations, and nevertheless have not perceived that this extensive 
ignorance of the details rendered it impossible for them to compre- 
hend the plan of the whole. Hence they have involved themselves 
in contradictions; for while it has been a practical principle with 
them, that enjoyment in a future state is to be the consequence of 
the believer attaining to a holy and pious frame of mind in this life ; 
they have represented the constitution of the world to be so unfa- 
vourable to piety and virtue, that men in general, who continue 
attached to it, cannot attain to this right frame of spirit, or act 
habitually in consistency with it. They have not had philosophy 
sufficient to perceive that man must live in society to be either 
virtuous, useful, or bappy ; that the social atmosphere is to the mind 
what air is to the lungs; that while an individual cannot exist to 
virtuous ends out of society, he cannot exist in a right frame in it, if 
the moral atmosphere with which he is surrounded be deeply con- 
taminated with vice and error. Individual merchants, for example, 
cannot act habitually on Christian principles, if the maxims of their 
trade be not Christain; and if the world be so unfavourably consti- 
tuted that it does not admit of the rules of trade becoming Christian, 
then active life and practical religion are naturally opposed to each 
other. Divines have laboriously recommended spiritual exercises as 
means of improvement in this life, and of salvation in the next, but 
have rarely dealt with the philosophy of this world, or attempted 
its rectification, so as to render these exercises truly efficacious. 
Their minds have been infected with the first great error, that this 
world is irremediably defective in its constitution, and that human 
hope must be entirely concentrated on the next. This may be attri- 
buted to the premature formation of a system of theology in the 
dawn of civilisation before the qualities of the physical world, and 
the elements of the moral world and their relationship, were known ; 
and to erroneous interpretations of Scripture in consequence, partly, 
of that ignorance. 

Now, if phrenology is to operate at all in favour of human 
improvement, one of the most striking effects which it will produce, 
will be the lifting up of the veil which has so long concealed the 
natural world, its capabilities and importance, from the eyes of 
divines. To all practical ends connected with theology, the philo- 
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sophy of nature might as well not exist; the sermons preached a 
century ago are equal, if not superior, in sense and suitableness to 
human nature, to those delivered yesterday ; and yet, in the interval, 
the human mind has made vast advances in knowledge of the works 
of creation. Divines have frequently applied philosophical disco- 
veries in proving the existence and developing the character of the 
Deity ; but they have failed in applying either the discoveries them- 
selves, or the knowledge of the divine character obtained by means 
of them, to the practical purposes of virtue. This, however, 
phrenology will enable them one day to do. In surveying the 
world itself, the phrenologist perceives that the Creator has bestowed 
elementary qualities on the human mind and on external objects, 
and established certain relations between them ; that these have been 
incessantly operating according to their inherent tendencies, gene- 
rally aiming at good, always desiring it, but often missing it through 
pure ignorance and blindness, yet capable of attaining it when 
enlightened and properly directed. The baneful effects of ignorance 
are every where apparent. Three-fourths of the mental faculties 
have direct reference to this world, and in their functions appear to 
have no intelligible relation to any other—such are Amativeness, 
Philoprogenitiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Constructive- 
ness, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Self-esteem, and others ; while 
the remaining fourth have reference at once to this life, and to a 
higher state of existence—such are Benevolence, Ideality, Wonder, 
Veneration, Hope, Conscientiousness, and Intellect. To guide and 
successfully apply the first class of faculties to the promotion of human 
happiness, it appears indispensable that the faculties themselves, the 
physical conditions on which their strength and weakness, inertness 
and vivacity depend—the relations established between them and the 
external world, which is the grand theatre of their action—and, 
finally, the relation between them and the superior faculties, which 
are destined to direct them, should be known ; and yet, scarcely any 
thing is known in a philosophical and practical sense by the people 
at large, on these points. If we are correct in saying that these 
faculties have, by their constitution, reference chiefly to this world, 
then we maintain that useful knowledge for their guidance will be 
afforded by the philosophy of this world; and that the wisdom which 
is to reduce them to order, will receive important aid from studying 
the constitution which it has pleased the Creator to bestow on them, 
and the relations which he has seen proper to institute between them 
and the other departments of his works. His wisdom and goodness 
will be found to pervade them. He has bestowed on us intelleét to 
discover, and sentiment to obey, bis will in whatever record its exist- 
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ence is inscribed, and yet little of this knowledge is taught by divines 
‘to the people. 

Knowledge of the constitutions, relations, and capabilities of this 
world is indispensable also to the proper exercise and direction of 
the superior powers of our minds. In all ages, practical men have 
been engaged for three-fourths of their time in pursuits calculated 
to gratify the faculties which have reference to this world alone ; 
but, unfortunately, the remainiog fourth of their time has not been 
devoted to pursuits bearing reference to their higher faculties. 
Through want of intellectual education, they were incapable of 
deriving pleasure from observing nature and reasoning, and they 
were not furnished with ideas to enable them to think. Owing to 
the barbarism which pervaded society in gonerai, there was no 
moral atmosphere: in which their superior sentiments could play. 
Ambition, that powerful stimulant in social life, was not directed to 
moral objects, but generally the reverse. The hours, therefore, 
which cught to have been dedicated to the improvement of the 
_ higher portion of their faculties, were either devoted to the pursuit 
of gain, sensual pleasure or ambition, or spent in mere trifling 
amusements and relaxation. There was no practical onward pur- 
pose of moral and intellectual advancement abroad in the secular 
occupations of society ; and the divines who formed public opinion, 
so far from discovering that this disorder was not inherent in the 
constitution of nature, and that Christianity, in teaching the doctrine 
of the supremacy of the moral faculties, necessarily implied the 
practicability of a state of society founded on that principle, fell into 
the opposite error, and represented the world as deranged in all its 
parts; as incapable, by the developement of its own clements, of 
rectification; and thereby added strength and permanence to the 
evils originating in ignorance and unguided passion. 

We are far from casting blame on the exellent individuals who 
fell into these mistakes; they were inevitable at the time in which 
they lived, and with the lights which they possessed ; but we point 
them out as errors which ought to be removed. We subjoin a few 
illustrations of the effects which a knowledge of human and externa} 
nature may be supposed to produce in improving the condition of 
man as an inhabitant of this world. 

Divines most properly teach that it is sinful for the sexes to 
cohabit as husband and wife without having solemnly undertaken 
the obligations and duties imposed by the ceretnony of marriage ; 
that brothers and sisters, and uocles and aunts, cannot marry without 
sin; and that he that provideth not for his own, is worse than an 
infidel. In these particulars, the constitution of nature, and the 
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precepts of divines, agree; but the following points, connected with 
the same order of duties, are generally omitted in the exhortations 
of the pulpit, and nevertheless, i¢ is impossible, without attending to 
them, to avoid sowing the seeds of misery, producing physical and 
moral disorder, and directly counteracting the precepts themselves, 
which the divines deliver. 

1. Very young persons ought not to marry; because, by the laws 
to which God has subjected our physical constitution, the offspring 
of very young parents are generally deficient in bodily and mental 
qualities, or both. The municipal law allows males to marry at 
fourteen, and females at twelve; and the divines take no cognisance 
of the sin of marrying at an unripe age; whereas nature, in this 
climate, is inimical to marriage before twenty or twenty-two in the 
female, and twenty-five or twenty-six in the male. 

One consequence of marriages in extreme youth is, that the first 
born child or children are in general deficient in the organs of the 
moral and reflective faculties, and have an excess of the organs of 
the animal propeusities. A single illustration of the consequences 
of such a union will suffice to show how deeply it may affect the 
order of the moral world. Suppose a British peer of forty, possessed 
of ordinary qualities, to marry an immature girl of seventeen, and 
that the first born child isason. He would prove greatly deficient in 
moral and intellectual powers. The organs of the propensities 
would be large, and the anterior and superior portions of the brain, 
which manifest the higher faculties, would be relatively small. In 
consequence of this combination, his natural inclinations would lead 
him to prefer animal gratifications to study, and kis innate conscious- 
ness of a low mind would render him sceptical of human virtue, and 
proud of his “order,” as the only mark of superiority in his person 
over the base born vulgar. The law would give him the family 
estates and a seat in the upper house of parliament, and the customs 
of society invest him with a vast influence in his native country ; 
but the low formation of his brain would render the high rank, the 
large property, the legislative voice, and the social influence, so 
many inlets of temptation to immoral conduct in himself, and so 
many instrumeuts of perpetrating mischief to his fellow-men. The 
priest might give his benediction at his father’s marriage, and his 
mother be unconscious of sin; but the Creator’s laws being violated, 
His blessing would not fall on the first born. The children pro- 
duced after the mother arrived at maturity, would manifest superior 
qualities. The result would be still more hurtful were old men to 
marry very young women; for bodily imperfection would then be 
added to mental imbecility. We state these cases hypothetically, to 
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avoid the remotest chance of personal allusion; but we entreat any 
reader who may be disposed to regard them as imaginary, to observe 
nature, and he will acquit us of this charge. 

Nature transmits the constitution of organs from parents to chil- 
dren, and health chiefly depends on the inheritance of them in a 
sound and vigorous condition. Small organs are, ceteris paribus, 
more feeble than large organs, and less capable of resisting the 
shock of external influences of an unfavourable kind; or, in other 
words, they are more liable to disease from the ordinary atmospheric 
changes, from moral depression, intellectual exhaustion, and other 
causes. Nature, therefore, proclaims that two persons having both 
weak lungs, weak stomachs, weak muscles, or weak brains, ought 
not to intermarry ; the consequence will be, the production of an 
enfeebled offspring, liable from birth to suffering and misery. 

Now, our proposition is, that if it be the object of divines to 
render men happy on earth, to bring their whole being, animal, 
moral, and intellectual, into the highest state of perfection of which 
it is susceptible, as a means of preparing them for heaven; and if 
these ends cannot, by the constitution of nature, be attained without 
attention to the points alluded to, religious instructors, who confine 
their attention to performance of the ceremony of marriage, to 
guarding the forbidden degrees, and to the general precept of pro- 
viding for offspring, omit nineteen-twentieths of the knowledge 
which is necessary to be taught, and to be practically acted on by 
the sexes, before they ean discharge their duties as rational, moral, 
and religious beings, on the single point of marriage. Nay, farther : 
we maintain that the points omitted, are fundamental and vital in 
importance ; and that, while they are neglected, and beings are pro- 
duced with enormous organs of the animal propensities, and small 
organs of the moral and intellectual faculties, with feeble bodies and 
inherent bad health, practical Christianity, as a system not of words 
and abstract contemplations, but of living action in the bosoms of 
men, and in the transactions of society, cannot possibly be realised, 
and moral order cannot be established in the world. 

We repeat, that we do not blame the clergy for omitting this 
instruction ; because they could not teach it till they possessed it 
themselves, and saw its importance. We object, however, to their 
attempting to excuse themselves after it is pointed out to them, by 
alleging that this is human acience which it belongs to professors in 
universities, and not to Christian ministers, to teach. With the 
utmost deference we would answer, tbat the clergy are the servarts 
of God, appointed to instruct the people in his laws and his will ; 
that while the book of Revelation is spread out in printed leaves, the 
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book of Nature is opened wide before them, also in the handwriting 
of the Deity; and that they are bound to read and to teach his law 
and his will, indicated in the one as well as in the other; and that it 
will only be when the truths of nature shall be communicated to the 
people as part of the Divine law and the Divine will, that they will 
take a living interest in them, and yield them a willing obedience. 
Nature has been neglected in clerical teaching only because it has 
been unknown. Within one generation, after a substantial education 
in natural knowledge shall have been communicated to the young, 
the prevailing style of preaching must be improved. | Individuals, 
whose instruction is a little advanced, already perceive and lament 
its inefficiency, in consequence of not dealing in human nature in 
its living form. ‘ 

2. Divines most properly teach us to contemn riches, and the 
vanities of life, to set our hearts on things above, and to be instant 
in prayer, serving the Lord—all which precepts are admirable in 
themselves, but utterly impracticable to the great mass of the people, 
while the present arrangements and habits of society prevail. To 
enable a man really to prefer the enjoyments afforded by active, 
moral, and intellectual faculties, to the animal gratifications which 
money may purchase, he must possess, first, vigorous, moral, and 
intellectual organs, and moderate animal organs; 2dly, His higher 
powers must have been cultivated from youth, and stored with posi- . 
tive knowledge and pure moral perceptions, suited to their real 
nature; and, 3dly, He must be surrounded by beings similarly con- 
stituted, similarly educated, and leving to act on similar principles. 
And we again most respectfully say to the clergy, that it is their 
duty to teach the people every branch of knowledge, and every 
practical observance, that may conduce to the realisation of these 
conditions, before they can expect their precepts to take effect. At 
present they issue the injunction to contemn riches, to men in whose 
brains the organs that desire the gratifications purchased by’ wealth 
greatly predominate; who live in society devoted systematically to 
the accumulation of riches; and whe, without money, cannot effec- 
tually influence their fellow-men even. in favour of religion and 
virtue; and still they complain that their precepts are ineffectual. 
As well might a husbandman who should sow seed in the desert, 
complain that he reaped no increase. Let the clergy insist on the 
absolute necessity of the natural conditions which the Creator has 
rendered indispensable to the practice of virtue being fulfilled, then 
sow holy precepts, and they shall not have cause to complain of the 
return. 

These are mere illustrations of our position, that some sects have 
VOL. 11.—18 
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come too hastily to the conclusion, that this world is wrongly con- 
stituted. Volumes would be requisite to develope the subject com- 
pletely, and to show fully its practical importance. In publishing 
these remarks, we expose ourselves to the question, Who are we 
that erect ourselves into authorities on the constitution of the world, 
and become critics on the doctrine of venerable and illustrious 
divines? We are in ourselves the least influential of men; but if 
the doctrine which we announce, be a correct interpretation of the 
constitution of nature, a high authority supports the positions of 
which we are merely the humble expounders. If there be any truth 
in these positions, then, we humbly think that they warrant us in 
saying, that phrenology will one day produce a change in the senti- 
ments and institutions of the world, beneficial to the Christian religion ; 
and that one of its first effects will be to lead the clergy to use means 
for producing the natural conditions, in individuals and society, which 
are indispensable to practical Christianity, and then to hope for their 
doctrines being favoured with the divine blessing, and an abundant 
increase of fruit. The functions of the brain and the philosophy of 
mind have not been discovered to serve as mere laughing-stocks to 
witless essayists. They are parts of creation of the very highest 
importance, and-we are warranted in saying, that the discovery of 
them involves in its train consequences of the utmost interest to 
human happiness. 

Some pious persons may perhaps charge us with foolishness, if 
not atheism, because we advocate these views; but we retort on 
them that, besides unintentionally, yet virtually, denying the Deity, 
as the governor of this world, they are practically strangers to the 
extent of His power and goodness, displayed in sublunary creation. 
They see the beauties of the earth, and the magnificence of the 
heavens, as poets or painters behold them, but they do not per- 
ceive or understand the constitution of human nature, and the rela- 
tions between it and external creation. They are strangers to the 
designs of the Creator manifested in these works in relation to man. 
A mystery hangs over them which they have not penetrated, and 
hence, although they ardently desire to know God, they look for 
him almost exclusively in a spiritual world. We see and feel Him 
in us, and in every thing around us. Having obtained a knowledge 
of the faculties which He has bestowed, and discovered some of tle 
relations between them and creation, our eyes have been opened to a 
perception of a vast extent of design, wisdom, and goodness in the 
Creator, which was hidden from us until we obtained the light which 
renders it discernible. 

In conclusion, we observe, that while we do not contend for the 
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absolute perfection of physical creation, or the perfectibility of man 
by natural means, we are humbly of opinion, that there are far more 
excellencies and capabilities in both than have hitherto been disco- 
vered; and that the study, evolution, and proper practical application 
of the natural elements of the physical and moral worlds are indis- 
pensable preliminaries, and most important auxiliaries to human 
improvement. It is one of the excellent characteristics of the 
Christian religion, that it is adapted to every state of society—to 
men scattered in wildernesses or thronged in crowded cities; and 
hence religion is shorn of her power and utility as a practical 
system of instruction, by whatever tends to widen her separation 
from science, philosophy, and the affairs of this world. The human 
faculties having proceeded from the Creator, are framed in harmony 
with the actual constitution of nature; and would kindle with zeal, 
and labour with delight in studying, unfolding, and applying it, if so 
directed; whereas they are restrained, cramped, paralysed, and 
enfeebled, by inculcating habitually maxims which cannot become 
practical, in consequence of the natural conditions on which they 
depend not being previously produced. This unfortunate habit of 
undervaluing the capabilities of the natural world, and neglecting the 
study of it, diverts the attention of the best minds among the people 
from the real road to improvement. In consequénce of the consti- 
tution and moral relations of the natural world being too much 
neglected—while, at the same time, the Creator has rendered a 
knowledge of them indispensable to moral cultivation—preaching is 
inefficacious in improving the temporal condition of mankind, to an 
extent unprecedented in most human institutions. This conclusion 
is forced on us, when we compare the number, zeal, and talents of 
the teachers, the provisions made for their support, and the favour- 
able dispositions of the people to profit by their instruction, with the 
actual benefits communicated by their preaching. When divines 
shall have become acquainted with the real constitution of the world, 
and the moral plan which pervades it, and shall have dedicated their 
talents to teaching these to the people, as preparatory for their other 
doctrines, they will find themselves and their instructions invested 
with a moral power and efficacy to which they have hitherto been 
strangers; and then, but not till then, will religion, science, philo- 
sophy, practical business, and recreation, appear resting on one 
basis animated by accordant spirits, coinciding in their objects, and 
contributing to one end—the improvement of man as a moral, intel- 
lectual, and religious being. These remarks apply exclusively to 
the temporal effects of religion. Its influence on the eternal inte- 
rests of mankind is too sacred a subject for discussion in a journal 
devoted solely to philosophical inquiries. 
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ARTICLE V. 


Crania Americana ; or a Comparative View of the Skulls of various 
Aboriginal Nations of North and South America : to which is pre- 
fixed an Essay on the varieties of the Human Species ; illustrated 
by seventy-eight plates and a coloured map. By Samvuen Georce 

orton, M. D., Professor of Anatomy in the Medical Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania College, at Philadelphia; Member of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, of the American 
Philosophical Society, of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
of the Boston Society of Natural History, &c. &c. 


The. above title will convey to the reader some idea of the nature 
and charactet of this great work. It is not our present object to 
present a critical or extended review of its contents; having given, 
in Vol. I. page 385 of this Journal, a minute description of the 
general plan and design of the work, and also-another notice of it in 
Vol. II. page 143, to each of which we would refer the reader. 
From an inspection of the plates, and some portions of the work, we 
did not then hesitate to speak of its value in the highest terms, and 
a thorough examination of its contents has now fully satisfied us of 
the correctness of our previous impressions. 

The publication of the Crania Americana will constitute an inte- 
resting and important era in the science of anthropology. It differs 
essentially, in many respects, from any other work ever presented to 
the public on natural history. Philosophers and historians have 
hitherto generally studied the nature of man, and described his cha- 
racteristics, without sufficiently consideriag his physical organisation, 
and the intimate and necessary connection of this, with the manifes- 
tations of mind. The. consequence is, that most of the accounts 
recorded in history of the peculiar distinctive mental qualities of 
individuals, families, and nations, are, in their details, vague, indefi- 
nite, and unsatisfactory. This remark is true, not only in reference 
to the above class of writers, but applies with almost equal force to 
those who have devoted their attention more exclusively to studying 
man’s physical structure and organisation. It is true, the labours of 
Blumenbach, Buffon, Cuvier, and others, have greatly added to our 
knowledge of the natural history of man, and of the varied exhi- 
bitions of his character in different ages and nations; but how little 
light have all their observations and researches thrown upon his 
mental qualities? While metaphysicians, guided by their own indi- 
vidual consciousness, haye written volumes on the faculties or opera- 
tions of mind, converting it into an abstract and speculative science, 
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naturalists have prosecuted their labours, comparatively ignorant, 
and certainly regardless, of the powerful influence of physical organi- 
sation over mind. Though, in many instances, they have been quite 
minute and precise in describing the complexion and general features 
of the face, yet they have almost invariably omitted any account of 
the relative size, or particular configuration of the cranium. And 
there is not a single instance in which they have ever given us the 
necessary data, from which correct inferences on this subject can be 
drawn. Blumenbach made some approximation to this, in his great 
work “Decapes Cotiectrionis sux Craniorum Diversartum 
Gentrum Itiusrratrz.” And perhaps it may not be out of place, 
here, to give some little account of this celebrated work, as it consti- 
tutes the only extensive collection of drawings of human crania which 
has ever been presented to the public, prior to Dr. Morton’s. 

The decades of Blumenbach came out in separate parts or fasciculi, 
which were in the course of publication during the space of forty 
years. The whole work contains about seventy plates, or drawings, 
of skulls; some few are drawn as large as life,* but most of the 
drawings are evidently far below the natural size; and, at all events, 
there is such a want of accuracy and the requisite explanations, that 
no correct comparison can be instituted between these representations 
and the general size of the heads of nations or races to which 
they respectively belonged. Besides, we have no measurements 
whatever accompanying these plates; we know nothing concerning 
the internal capacity of the entire, or particular parts of the skulls 
here represented, nor of their diameters as taken in different direc- 
tions. And though the author has recorded full and vivid descrip- 
tions of the general features and physical peculiarities of the different 
tribes or races represented in his work, yet he has not given us the 
least information concerning the relative size, or particular configu- 
ration of their crania. Not one word has he uttered illustrative of 
any coincidence or dissimilarity between the characters of indivi- 
duals or races, and the size and shape of their crania, nor of the 
causes, uses, or consequences, of the physical differences in the 
skulls which are so well portrayed in his plates. The consequence 
is, these drawings of Blumenbach have never received much atten- 
tion, and are almost valueless compared to what they might have 
been, had they been accompanied with proper measurements and 
descriptions. For it must be obvious to every reflecting mind, that 
illustrations of crania can rise in interest and value, only in prope» 
tion as the true physiology of the brain is understood and appreciated. ~ 
It is not known how well Blumenbach was acquainted with the great 
truths unfolded by phrenology, concerning the functions of the brain, 
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or in what light he viewed these discoveries, but this is certain, he 
once attended Dr. Gall’s lectures in Germany, and could not possibly 
have been ignorant of his works on what was then called cranioscopy. 
But while Blumenbach has made no reference or allusion whatever to 
this subject, (and from what motives or reasons, we will not pretend 
to say,) he has not presented a single fact or statement in opposition 
to the discoveries of Gall. Whatever, therefore, may have been the 
private opinion of this distinguished physiologist, is a matter of no 
moment. Still, it is greatly to be regretted that he did not accom- 
pany his drawings of skulls with some data or measurements, from 
which others might deduce correct and important inferences, and 
thus turn this celebrated work to a far more valuable account than 
ean possibly now be done. 

But the author of the Crania Americana has pursued a very 
different course from Blumenbach. While it has not been his object 
to prove or advocate the priaciples of phrenology, he has not failed 
to give us descriptions of character and tables of measurements, 
which must render the volume invaluable to the student of mental 
science. The whole work may be considered in its design, nature, 
and character, as chiefly a contribution to the natural history of man, 
and to the science of anatomy in particular; but as it is strictly a 
treatise, professing to give accurate descriptions of the peculiar cha- 
racters of certain portions of the human family, in connection with 
illustrations and measurements or their crania, it may be supposed 
to have important bearings on phrenology, to some of which we 
will now invite the reader’s attention. 

In the dedication of the Crania Americana (to John S. Phillips, Esq., 
who had rendered the author important services in preparing the 
measurements, &c.) we find this statement :—“ It may, perhaps, be 
thought by some readers, that these details are unnecessarily minute, 
especially in the phrenological table ; and again, others would have 
preferred a work conducted throughout on phrenologieal principles. 
In this study, I am yet a learner; and it appeared to me the wiser 
plan to present the facts unbiased by the theory, and let the reader 
draw his own conclusions. You and I have long admitted the funda- 
mental principles of phrenology, viz. that the brain is the organ of 
the mind, and that its different parts perform different functions ; but 
we have been slow to acknowledge the details of cranioscopy, as 
taught by Dr. Gall, and supported and extended by subsequent 
observers. We have not, however, neglected this branch of inquiry, 
but have endeavoured to examine it in connection with numerous 
facts, which can only be fully appreciated when they come to be 
compared with similar measurements derived from the other 
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races of men. Yet I am free to acknowlé@ge, that there is a sin- 
gular harmony between the mental character of -the Indian and his 
cranial developements, as explained by phrenology.” Here we have 
the author’s candid and explicit opinion on the science; it needs no 
comment. The phrenological tables mentioned above, we shall refer 
to after noticing other portions of the work. 

The Crania Americana opens with an “Introductory Essay on the 
varieties of the Human Species.” This is decidedly the most critical 
and philosophical production on the natural history of man, which 
has ever appeared in this country. Our limits will not permit us 
here to enter into a minute analysis or description of it; but, at the 
same time, we cannot refrain from referring to two or three pecu- 
liarities which distinguish this essay from all other writings on the 
subject, and which, in our opinion, greatly enhances its value. In 
the first place, the descriptions of the different races and families of 
men are drawn more in accordance with the true and distinctive 
elements of their nature—particularly with reference to mind—than 
what can be found in any other work on anthropology. In the 
second place, there is such a description of the size and configuration 
of the skull, as to render the delineations of character far more inte- 
resting and valuable. And though the coincidences between the two 
may not be strictly phrenological in every particular, yet no one 
acquainted with the general principles of the science can fail to per- 
ceive that a most striking harmony exists between the descriptions 
of the skull and the character given. As specimens on this point, 
we make the following quotations :— 

‘In describing the five different races, the author uses this language: 
1. The Caucasian, or European race.—“ The skuli is large and oval, 
and its anterior portion full and elevated. * * * This race is distin- 
guished for the facility with which it attains the highest intellectual 
endowments.” 2. The Mongolian race.— The skull is oblong-oval, 
somewhat flattened at the sides, with a low forehead. * * * In their 
intellectual character, the Mongolians are ingenious, imitative, and 
highly susceptible of cultivation.” 3. The Malay race.—'Bhe 
skull is high and squared or rounded, and the forehead low and 
broad. * * * This race is active and ingenious, and possesses all the 
habits of a migratory, predaceous, and maritime people.” 4. The 
American race.— The skull is small, wide between the parietal 
protuberances, prominent at the vertex, and flat on the occiput. * * 
In their mental character, the Americans (or Indians) are averse to 
cultivation, slow in acquiring knowledge, restless, revengeful, and 
fond of war, and wholly destitute of maritime adventure.” 5. The 
Ethiopian race.—“ The head is long and narrow, the forehead low, 
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the cheek bones prominent, the jaws projecting, and the chin small. 
* * “\In disposition, the negro is joyous, flexible, and indolent ; 
while the many nations which compose this race, present a singular 
diversity of intellectual character, of which the far extreme is the 
lowest grade of humanity.” It should be remembered, that these 
descriptions are general, and apply to the several races as a whole, 
while there may be a great diversity in the character as well as in 
the ‘size and shape of the skull, among the different individuals and 
nations composing each race. 

As the Crania Americana will probably fall into the hands of few 
of our readers, and it contains valuable facts on this subject, being 
the fruits of great labour and research, we are induced to enrich our 
pages with other extracts similar to the above. We cannot now 
point out their connection with, or bearings on, phrenology, though 
we may refer to them hereafter; in the mean time, some of our 
readers may, perhaps, turn them to a valuable account. The quota- 
tions which we make, will refer particularly to the description of the 
skull; our limits prevent us making copious extracts in relation to 
character. 

The author of this essay, following the classification of Blumen- 
bach, considers each of the races under the head of distinct groups 
or families, making in all twenty-two divisions. In the description of 
the Germanic family, we find this account :—“ The head is large and 
spheroidal, the forehead broad and arched. * * * The moral cha- 
racter of the German is marked by decided personal courage, great 
endurance of fatigue, firmness, and perseverance, and a strong 
attachment to their families and their native land. Intellectually, 
they are conspicuous for industry and success in the acquisition of 
knowledge; with a singular blending of taciturnity and enthusiasm, 
they rival all modern nations ‘in music, poetry, and the drama; nor 
are they less conspicuous for their critical attainments in language 
and the exact sciences.” In describing the Celtic family, the author 
says—“ They have the head rather elongated, and the forehead 
narrow and but slightly arched. * * * In disposition, they are 
frank, generous, and grateful; yet quick-tempered, pugnacious, and 
brave to a proverb.” 

The Nilotic family include the modern and ancient Egyptians. A 
writer, quoted by the author, says of the former—* Their heads are 
a fine oval, the forehead of moderate size, not high, but generally 
prominent.” In allading to the ancient Egyptians, the author makes 
this statement—* Their heads were formed as in the Hindoo, thus 
differing from the Caucasian only in being somewhat smaller in pro- 
portion to the body, and having a narrower and less elevated fore- 
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head. Mr. Madden, who speaks of having examined a great number 
of heads in the Theban catacombs, says ‘that the old Egyptian skull 
és extremely narrow .across the forehead, and of an oblong shape 
anteriorly. I never found one with a broad, expanded forehead.’ 
There is a remarkable resemblance among the innumerable heads 
sculptured in the temples of the Nile; and one who is accustomed to 
examine them, becomes so familiar with the Egyptian physiognomy, 
that when other races are introduced, as the Jews and Negroes, the 
eye can mostly detect them. There is also a singular accordance in 
confirmation between the sculptured heads and the real ones taken 
from the Theban catacombs. Two prominent varieties are dis- 
cernible in each; one of these has the rather low and narrow fore- 
head above mentioned, while the other presents the full developement 
of the Caucasian head.” 

The Indostanic family is thus characterised :— The head of the 
Hindoo is small in proportion to the body, elongated and narrow, 
especially across the forehead, which is only moderately developed. 
* * * The Hindoos appear by nature to be a mild, sober, and indus- 
trious race, warm in their attachments, and fond of their children. 
But’ their love of the marvellous, fostered ‘as it is by a fantastic 
religion, is almost without a parallel among nations. They are of a 
timid disposition, and not inclined to cruelty, yet their avarice, which 
is extreme, leads them readily to commit murder for the most trifling 
acquisition. They practise deception with infinite art, to which false- 
hood and perjury form no obstacles.” The character of the Hindoos 
is too well known to‘require farther extracts. We may here state, 
that some English phrenologists, who made a thorough examination 
in Calcutta, found a most striking harmony between the cranial 
developements of the Hindoos and their peculiar characteristics. 

The skull of the Malay family is thus described :-—*“ The forehead 
is low, moderately prominent and arched, the occiput is much com- 
pressed, and often projecting at its upper and lateral sides. * * * 
The Malays possess an active and enterprising spirit, but in their 
temper are ferocious and vindictive. Caprice and treachery are 
among their characteristic vices; and their habitual piracies on the 
vessels of ali nations are often conducted under the mask of peace 
and friendship.” 


The following extract is copied from the description of the Chinese 
family :-— 


“The head is large, rounded, and somewhat conical, owing to a high 
retreating forehead. * * * The Chinese skull, so far as I can judge from 
the specimens that have come under my inspection, is oblong-oval in its 
ganeral form ; the os frontis is narrow in proportion to the width of the 
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face, the vertex prominent, and the oceiput is. moderately flattened. * * 
The moral character of the Chinese is thus summed up by Dr. Morri- 
son, whose opinion is derived from long and intimate acquaintance with 
these people :—‘ The good traits of the Chinese character, amongst them- 
selves, are mildness and urbanity ; a wish to show that their conduct is 
reasonable, and, generally, a willingness to yield to what appears to be 
so; docility, industry, subordination to juniors; respect for the aged and 
for parents; acknowledging the claims of poor kindred. These are 
virtues of public opinion, which, of course, are in particular cases often 
more show than reality ; for, on the other hand, the Chinese are specious, 
but insincere ; jealous, envious, and distrustful toa high degree. Con- 
science has few checks but the laws of the land; and a hittle frigid ratio- 
cination on the fitness of things, which is not generally found effectual 
to restrain, when the vicious and selfish propensities of our nature may 
be indulged with present impunity. The Chinese are generally selfish, 
cold-blooded, and inhuman.” ‘He might with great propriety have 
added,’ says Mr. Ellis, ‘that in the punishment of criminals, in the in- 
fliction of torture, they are barbarously cruel; that human suffering, or 
human life, are but rarely regarded by those in authority, when the 
infliction of the one, or the destruction of the other, can be made subser- 
vient to the acquisition of power or wealth.’ 

“The intellectual character of the Chinese is deserving of especial 
attention, although in letters, in science, and in art, they are the same 
now that they were many centuries ago. They have their national 
music and their national poetry ; but of sculpture, painting, and archi- 
tecture, they have no just conceptions, and their national pride prevents 
their adopting the arts of other countries. Their faculty of imitation is 
a proverb; and their mechanical ingenuity is universally known. ‘That 
nation,’ says Mr. Ellis, ‘cannot be viewed with indifference, which pos- 
sessed an organised government, an army, a written language, historians, 
and other literati, in a period so remote as to be coeval. with the imme- 
diate saccessors of the inspired historian of the Creation, and the law- 

iver of the ancient people of God.’ They have a copious biterature, 

h ancient and modern; they have possessed the art of printing for 
eight hundred years; and their written language, with the same cha- 
racters that they use at the present day, is of extreme antiquity, not less, 
according to Remusat and others, than four thousand years. 

“ The civilisation of China is nearly as old as that of pt, and has 

robably remained stationary for thirty eenturies; and, although it is 
Based on a heartless religion, no donbt embraces as many both of the 
comforts and Inxuries of life as the social institations of Europe ; at the 
same time that similar wants and indulgences, in these widely separated 
communities, are often gratified by very different, yet caually. adequate, 
means. European civilisation has borrowed eagerly from China—the 
Chinese nothing from Europe. ‘When the king of France introduced 
the luxury of silk stockings,’ says Mr. Barrow, ‘the peasantry of the 
middle provinces of China were clothed in silks from head to foot; and 
when the nobility of England were sleeping on straw, a peasant of 
China had his mat and his pillow, and the man in office enjoyed his 
silken mattresses. These were equally the luxuries of their ancestors, 
and they have not chosen to improve upon it. To prevent innovations, 
the laws prescribe for every thing, and a man must dress, and build, and 
regulate all his. actions, according to a certain form. . Hence it has been 
observed that unmovableness is the characteristic of the nation; every 
implement retains its original shape ; every invention has stopped at the 
first step. The plough is still drawn by men; the written characters of 
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their monosyllabic language stand for ideas, not for simple sounds; and 

the laborious task of merely learning to 1ead, occupies the time that 

might be employed in the acquisition of many branches of useful know- 
” 


We have quoted the above facts respecting China, believing that 
they involve important principles in the progress of civilisation, and 
wishing to suggest two or three thoughts which may, perhaps, 
excite some inquiry and investigation on the subject. Man is, 
according to the constitution of his nature, a progressive being. It 
was undoubtedly the design of the Deity in creating the laws which 
govern his physical and mental nature, and in establishing fixed 
relations between these and the external world, that he should 
approximate to the perfection of his being in the same proportion as 
these conditions were understood and observed. A distinguished 
philosopher has remarked, that different degrees of civilisation 
depend on the perfection of man’s nervous system. And this remark, 
ia our opinion, is based not only on the true principles of physiology, 
but is confirmed by every fact which can be collected concerning the 
general state of society in different ages and nations. What is here 
meant by the perfection of the nervous system, evidently refers to 
the size and quality of the brain, as well as to all the conditions 
which in any way affect the performance of its legitimate functions. 
And this remark, too, must refer more especially to the relative size 
of the anterior lobe, as compared with that of the middle and poste- 
rior lobes of the brain. If we consider, now, the manner in which 
the nerves of motion and sensation are distributed to the different 
portions of the brain, we shall find that they have a most important 
bearing on this subject. 

It has been proved by the discoveries of phrenology, that the 
nerves of motion, or the voluntary nerves, ramify the convolutions of 
the anterior lobe of the brain, whereas the nerves of sensation, or 
the involuntary nerves, ramify the convolutions of the middle and 
posterior lobes, which also receive a few nerves of motion, and only a 
few, compared with the anterior lobe. According to these principles, 
what is called Will, as connected with free-agency, depends chiefly 
upon the anterior lobe ; and, therefore, the propensities, feelings, and 
sentiments, manifested by the functions of the middle and posterior 
portions of the brain, must be governed principally by means of the 
intellectual faculties. There are, then, what may be considered 
different degrees of free-agency; or, rather, some individuals have 
greater power than others, under the same external influences, to 
choose and pursue any given course of action. They have not only 
@ greater desire and capacity for knowledge, but more innate power 
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to carry out that love of mental exercise, and independent thought 
and action, which are absolutely necessary to énable an individual to 
rise in the scale of being. Now, may not this principle be applied to 
the state of a nation in its progress of civilisation? May not certain 
cerebral developements favour an advance in the arts, sciences, lite- 
rature, and every attainment which accompany civilisation? And is 
it not a fact, that just in proportion as individuals or a nation have 
risen in the scale of intelligence, they have possessed correspondingly 
similar cerebral developements! But may there not be such a pro- 
portion, as to size, existing between the anterior and the middle and 
posterior lobes of the brain, and such invariable external influences 
operating on the manifestation of the faculties connected with these, 
as to keep a people or a nation in a stationary state of civilisation 7 
And may not such a state of cerebral organisation be transmitted for 
centuries, by the laws of hereditary descent? And may not this have 
been the case with China ? 

We must defer farther remarks on the “ Crania Americana” till a 
future number. 





ARTICLE VI. 
A TEST OF PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY- 


Few persons are aware of the minuteness and accuracy with 
which character may be delineated by a skilful and experienced 
phrenologist. But, in order to do this, it should be remembered, 
‘that the examiner himself must have faculties adapted to such an 
exercise, as well as great experience in the application of the science, 
and a thorough knowledge of all its principles. He should also be 
made acquainted with the health, education, business, and, to some 
extent, with the circumstances of the individual to be examined. A 
knowledge of these conditions is necessary in order to judge of the 
effect of external influences in developing character, as well as to 
explain the manner in which the faculties will be most likely to be 
manifested. It requires, then, on the part of the examiner, such an 
amount of care, experience, discrimination, and knowledge of the 
science, as very few persons possess, or can easily obtain. 

We have already presented several instances where the science 
has been severely tested by practical examinations. Such tests 
afford the most positive evidence of the truth of the science, as well 
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as of its utility. The following case occurred about two years since, 
in New York, an account of which was drawn up and published in 
the papers at the time, by a gentleman who is connected with the 
New York press, and is well known to the public. The individual 
examined, was a person who is extensively engaged in business, is 
quite active in promoting some of the benevolent operations of the 
day, and is personally known in many parts of the country. We are 
informed, that all who are, to any extent, acquainted with this indi- 
vidual, upon reading the description, have no difficulty in detecting 
at once the original of the portrait, though no name is given. It is 
said, too, by his friends and acquaintances, that the correctness of 
nearly every trait of character as given in the description, might be 
as fully confirmed and illustrated, as in the few instances which are 
presented in the form of notes. Some allowance should be made for 
the peculiar phraseology used in the description, it having been 
given verbally, and without the least expectation of its being pub- 
lished. The account, as published at the time, was as follows :— 


“Tn a social party, a few a since, in this city, the conversation 
turned upon the subject of phrenology ; as usual, there was a difference 
of opinion. A regular set-to followed, and the question was eagerly dis- 
cussed, till late in the evening. One of the party was an elderly gentle- 
man, a member of the society of Friends, whose well-known character 
and history were marked and altogether sui generis. 

“It was proposed to test phrenology by an experiment, and in com- 
pliance with the importunity of both sides, this gentleman consented to 
undergo an examination the next day, in the presence of the contending 
parties. To make the test as perfect as possible, it was agreed that the 
examiner should be pas ian g into the room, and go through with the 
examination, blindfolded; that the person examined should not speak 
during the process, as some inkling of the character might leak out 
through the tone and volume of the voice, and the mode of utterance; 
further, that no one in the room should make any remark or indication 
of any sort, during the examination, by which the operator could judge 
whether, in the opinion of those present, he had Ait or missed. The 
well-known phrenologist, O. 8. Fowier, was selected to conduct the 
examination. At the time appointed, he was brought into the room 
closely blindfolded, and his hands put upon the head of the subject. A 
rapid writer, a sores both to the operator and the subject, took down 
the remarks of Mr. Fowler, as he made them, word for word. We have 
the original manuscript in our possession, and publish it because we 
believe it to be a perfectly fair and triumphant test of phrenology. 

“Tt may be remarked, that Mr. Fowler, though blindfolded, and with- 
out the least intimation from any quarter as to the traits of the indivi- 
dual, drew his character and peculiar habits, not merely in generals, but 
even in minute particulars, so true to the life, that the numerous acquaint- 
ances of the gentleman examined, will be at no loss in at once recognising 
the individual from Mr. Fowler’s description, which follows, A multi- 
tude of facts in the history of the individual might be stated, illustrating 
the singular correctness of the description, but it would swell this notice 
beyond our limits—two or three will be thrown iato notes at the bottom. 
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It is due to Mr. Fowler to say, that he is no party to the publication of 
this statement. It has been prepared without his knowledge. t 

“ Mr. Fowler's Description.—The first and strongest manifestation 
of this character is efficiency. The strong points are very strong, the 
weak points weak; so that he is an eccentric and peculiar character. 
The pole star of his character is moral courage. Pays no regard to 
forms or ceremonies, or established customs in church or state, and pays 
no homage to great names—such as D. D.’s, L. L. D.’s, Excellencies, &c. 
Has very little reverence, stands in no awe of the powers that be.* 
Emphatieally republican in feeling and character—makes himself free 
and familiar with every one—will assert and maintain human rights 
and human liberty at every hazard; and in this cause will stake or 
suffer any thing. This constitutes the leading feature of his character. 
Every other element of his character is blended into this. 

“T would consider him a very cautious man—in fact and in appear- 
ance, very imprudent, especially in his remarks on moral subjects. He 
is too apt to denounce those whom he considers in an error, and to apply 
oprrobrious epithets, and censures them in the strongest terms and in the 
boldest manner. I have seldom, if ever, met with a larger organ of Con- 
scientiousness. Has very little credulity. Does not treat his fellow-men 
with sufficient respect. He treats them with kindness and affection, but 
not with sufficient respect and courtesy. Nothing so much delights him 
as to advocate and propagate moral principles, no matter how unpopular 
the principles may be. He is capable of accomplishing more than one 
man in thousands. He is one of the closest observers of men and things 
any where to be found. Sees, as it were, by intuition, every thing that 
passes about him, and understands just when and where to take men 


*“The following facts are a few of a multitude illustrating this trait. Some 
years since, this gentleman was in Dublin, and while passing a magnificent pile, 
was told that it was the palace of the Lord Lieutenant. At once, and in spite of 
the remonstrances of the friend who was with him, he strode in, unheeding the 
stares and scowls of pages and gentlemen ushers. Without-a Jook to the right or 
left, he prosecuted his line of march till he came to the presence-room, where sat 
his lordship in state. ‘I am an American,’ said he, ‘have heard much of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and thought I should like to see him, and take a look at his state resi- 
dence.’ His lordship, after an instant look of amazement, rallied and laoghing, 
said to one of his gentlemen in waiting, ‘ Here, take this American and show him 
whatever he wants to look at.’ 

“ At another time, he made his way into the English. House of Lords, and with 
his broad Quaker hat on, ensconced Limeclf in the midst of their pomp and cir- 
cumstance. In an instant, rap, rap, went the rod of a special officer against his 
hat. ‘Well, friend, what is thy business with me?’ ‘ Your hat, your hat,’ roared 
the officer. ‘My hat! what's the matter with my hat? ‘Off, off with it imme- 
diately. Don’t you know where you are?’ cried the man of the rod. ‘ Friend,” 
cried the imperturbable Quaker, ‘I think thee must mean my shoes.’ This was 
rather too much for their lordships, and the gravity of the surrounding benches 
relaxed into a burst of laughter at the expense of the dignitary of the rod, who 
slunk away into the crowd. So our friend, like William Penn before the king, 
wore his beaver without farther molestation. 

“ At another time he requested the mace-bearer to his majesty to unlock the 
door of the paling which surrounded the throne, that he might examine and sit 
down upon it, The mace-bearer indignantly refused, with an involuntary shudder 
at such a profanation. ‘ Well,’ said our friend, ‘ thee may stand aside, ;* and 
taking down the key, he unlocked the door, passed over the area in front of the 
throne, went up the steps, removed the costly covering, and sat down in sole 
possession of the chair of majesty while the stately official stood moveless as a 
statue, and gaping like a sim “4 
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and things; just how and where to say things with effect. And in all 
he says, speaks directly to the point. ) ; 

“He often says and does a great many severe and cutting things, 
which, if any body else said, would get them at once into difficulty, and 
yet he says and does them in such a manner, that even his enemies, and 
those against whom his censures are aimed, cannot be offended with 
him.* He is always on the verge of difficulty, but never in difficulty ; 
and is hated mainly by those not personally acquainted with him. A 
personal interview, even with his greatest enemies, removes their 
enmity, because of the smoothness and easiness of his manners. Has 
at command a great amount of information on almost every subject, 
well-digested, and makes an admirable use of this knowledge. Has a 
great many facts, and always brings them in their right place. His 
general memory of particulars, incidents, places, and words, is really 
wonderful. But he has a weak memory of names, dates, numbers, and 
colours; and never recognises persons by their dress, or the colour of any 
thing pertaining to them. He is a great story-teller. Tells a story 
admirably, and acts it out to the life. In telling anecdotes, is rather apt 
to magnify. Makes a greal deal of fun, and keeps others in a roar of 
laughter while he is sober himself. {s indebted for his fun, as much to 
the manner as to the matter. He makes his jokes mainly by his happ 
comparisons, his striking illustrations, and the imitative power wit 
which he expresses them. 

“ He possesses a great amount of native talent, but it is so admirably 
distributed, that he appears to have more than be actually possesses. 
He is considered enthusiastic ; and by the world, generally, half crazy. 
His attachment to his friends is remarkably strong and ardent—yet he 
‘will associate with none but those whose moral character is unimpeach- 
able. He makes himself free and easy with every one, and often lets 
himself down too much. This constitutes a radical defect in his cha- 
racter. He expects and anticipates a good deal—enters largely into 
things—is always overwhelmed with business—takes hold of every 
measure with spirit, and move where he will, cannot but be a distin- 
guished man.” 





MISCELLANY. 


Mr. Combe’s Lectures in Albany, N. Y—The Albany Argus, of 
February 10, contained the following account of Mr. Combe’s recent 
course of lectures in that city :— 


*“A few years since, a vessel, on board of which he was a passenger, was 
driven ashore and came near going to pieces. Most of the passengers were half 
frensied with terror. One of them, a military officer of high standing, though evi- 
dently greatly alarmed, shocked the passengers with his boisterous and continued 
cursings and blasphemies. Our friend went up to him in presence of them all, 
and laying his hand on his collar, and looking him full in the face, said, ‘ I have 
heard that thou art a very brave man, and from thy military exploits, suppose thou 
art brave in battle; but here thou art belching blasphemies to keep thy courage up, 
while thy pale face and quivering lips show that art a coward. If thou hast 
no regard for Deity thyself, don’t shock, with thy impiety, those that have. Why, 
general, thou behavest as though thou wast never in decent company, I am 
ashamed of thee.’ These are believed to be the very words used, A clergyman 
on board afterwards said to him, if any other person on board had said those things 
to him, he would have knocked him down. Instead, however, of personal violence, 
the officer ceased his blasphemy, and afterwards treated his rebuker with marked 
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“ Chapel of the Albany Female Academy, February 7, 1840. 

“ At the close of Mr. Combe’s course of lectures on phrenology, a 
meeting of the class was called, and on motion, Thomas W. Oleott, Esq, 
was appointed chairman, and the Rev. Dr. Bullions, secretary. 

‘ a Olcott stated the object of the meeting in a brief address, as 
ollows:— 


“*Ladies and Gentlemen: We have listened to the exposition of the 
principles of Phrenology by decidedly the most gifted and distinguished 
advocate and teacher of that science now living, and the object of the 

ting now called, is to convey to Mr. Combe, on bidding him fare- 
well, the assurance of the pleasure with which we have attended his 
class, and heard his lectures. The importance of phrenology, as a guide 
to health and physical education, most of competent judges will freely 
admit. The respected senior trustee of the institution in which we are 
now assembled, has long been an able and faithful champion of this 
branch of the subject; and Combe on Phrenology has been adopted as a 
text-book in this academy. If the science bas not attained the accuracy 
of precision in details, yet its general principles are beginning to be ac- 
knowledged, and to occupy the attention of the most profound and culti- 
vated minds. The proof of this fact, I have in the character of the 
audience before me. If the gentlemen have any remarks or resolutions 
to offer, they will now be entertained.’ 


“ The following resolutions were offered by Rufus W. Peckham, Esq., 
and unanimously adopted :— 


“ * Resolved, That we have listened with deep and increasing interest 
to the lectures delivered by George Combe, Esq., of Edinburgh, onthe 
subject of phrenology and its application. 

“ ¢ Resolved, That. we, feel gratified, and in the highest degree in- 
structed, by the clear and able manner in which the principles of that 
science have been explained, and that the facts and numerous illustra- 
tions with which Mr. Combe bas fortified and enforced his principal 
positions, entitle them, in our view, to great weight and consideration. 

“ © Resolved, That the application made by Mr. Combe, of the science 
of phrenology to the explaining of life’s complicated phenomena, and to 
the unfolding of the great principles upon which the physical education 
and the intellectual and moral culture of the young should be conducted, 
invest it with an interest, which, we believe, has not hitherto been pro- 
perly appreciated; and we hope the day is not far distant, when every 
parent in this country shall be familiar with those principles. 

“ © Resolved, That, in our estimation, the American people are great! 
indebted to Mr. Combe for his eminently successful efforts in promul- 
gating doctrines so vitally essential to the proper developement of the 
physical and mental powers of man, and the increasing consequences of 
which can be realised in a manner adequate to their importance, only by 
coming generations. 

“*On motion, Resolved, That Amos Dean, Esq., Dr. Hamilton, and 
Rufus W. Peckham, Esq., be a committee to wait on Mr. Combe, and 
present him with a copy of the above resolutions, and to request their 
publication in the daily papers of the city. 

“*On motion of Amos Dean, Esq., Resolved, That a committee of 
three be appointed to draft and report a constitution of a Phrenological 
Society for the eity of Albany. 

“* Amos Dean, Esq., Dr. Hamilton, and Rufus W. Peckham, Esq., 
were appointed such committee, 1 

*< Tos. W. Oucorr, Chairman. 
“*P. Butuions, Secretary.’ ” 
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